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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Tue ungrateful and wearisome subject of Ireland again absorbs the 
attention of Parliament, and overspreads the papers with reports of 
endless debates. The occasion of the main discussion, in the House 
of Commons, was the second reading of the Arms Bill; but two 
other subjects were involved—the dismissal of certain Magistrates 
for attending Repeal meetings, aud the state of Ireland. 

The Arms Bill is in fact little more than a continuance bill: the 
difference is, that instead of comprising a few lines continuing the 
old law on the subject of registering arms and preventing the im- 
portation of arms and ammunition, it sets forth the continued law 





in full; and some additions are made, which may be described as 
rendering the law more restrictive while the punishments are 


mitigated in severity. One novelty is a provision that all arms 
shall be “ branded” with a Government mark; an exaction which 
has been a fertile source of declamatory eloquence, and is likely 
to be as much a nullity in practice as it is exaggerated in the 
description of those who denounce it. ‘The history of this quasi- 
continuance bill is characteristic. ‘The Irish Members, with, the 
single exception of honest Mr. SuAarman Crawrorp, countenanced 
the Whig Arms Bill; apparently for little better reasons than that 
Whigs, not Tories, proposed it, and that the provisions were 
sometimes disguised in brief and allusive terms. Conservatives 
now propose the bill, letting Parliament see what it really is; and 
the Irish Members speak of it as if Ireland were all at once 
visited by some unheard-of tyranny. Mr. Suet in particular, a 
supporter of the Whig Arms Bills, made a very brilliant speech. 
Now either the measure is not so bad, and Irish Members are 
making a pretence to set Ireland against Ministers for party pur- 
poses ; or itis bad, and they suffered Ireland to be enslaved by the 
Whigs for party purposes. From which we may see the benefit to 
Ireland if she had a Parliament of Irish Members undiluted. 

Some Magistrates have been dismissed by the Lord Chancellor 

of Ireland, because they went, or meant to go, to meetings to 
petition for Repeal of the Union ; such meetings tending to outrage. 
A consummate lawyer, Sir Epwarp SuGpEn is very apt to damage 
his law when he meddles with politics ; and certain expressions used 
by his Secretary convey the admission that the Magistrates are 
dismissed for doing or being about to do something admitted not to 
be absolutely illegal. That flaw in the Ministerial position was 
made much of by the Magistrates’ friends. It is not, perhaps, 
important. Magistrates are a branch of the Executive ; and, let- 
ting alone any question of warning or technical nicety, if they array 
themselves against the Government as government, in strict con- 
stitutional theory the Government is entitled to remove an executive 
obstacle to its own smooth working. 
only to petition, is a lawyer's quibble: Mr. O’Connete himself says 
that their object is to ‘count noses,”—or count heads, as we say 
in England; and by this time he has counted the noses of an army 
as large as that of Xerxes. Repeated chuckling invitation to 
foreign hostility, magnifying every embarrassment and gloating on 
every supposed danger of England, is not petitioning. ‘The meet- 
ings are parades of physical force, calculated to alarm: and they 
do alarm—as witness, for example, their effect on our Stock Ex- 
change. But when all this is said, the justifying argument of 
expediency—the ‘of what use is it?”—is not advanced a jot; and 
when Sir Rosert Peer finds himself in the predicament of being 
obliged to dismiss Magistrates by wholesale for participating in 
popular views, the fact ought to give him pause. 

It indicates the alarming state of the country ; which, with the 
policy of divers modes of treatment, was the real subject debated. 
From the criminations and recriminations that crossed each other 
without end, we learn that Ireland has for fifty years been in such 
a state that an Arms Bill has been thought necessary to keep down 
the popular crime of assassination ; in spite of that continued Arms 
Bill, assassinations have gone on, and popular violences of all kinds, 
until we begin the summer of 1843 with assassinations, intimida- 


Z = 
tion of witnesses, a popular commotion to 
Union, and threats bandied about from side to side of civil war. 
An Irish Member says that rich and poor are arrayed against each 
other like two hostile armies. ‘The disturbed state of the country 
has been compared to that of England at certain periods; as in 
1819, when life and property were threatened by popular convul- 
sion. ‘That comparison is fallacious: the disease in England has 
been acute, not chronic; it is not the custom of the country to 
abet individuals in the indulgence of deadly revenge: and if Mr. 
Drummonp was shot in open day, like so many gentlemen in Ire- 
land—if the Queen has been shot at—the assassins were seized 
with an unanimous concurrence of the bystanders ; while in Ireland 
the bystanders unanimously concur to harbour the fugitive mur- 
derer. 

The causes to which the disordered state of Ireland was imputed 
were as numerous as the speakers. We note as specially men- 
tioned—high rents, the relations of landlord and tenant, wholesale 
clearances of estates, distress caused by the new Tariff and Corn- 
law, want of employment, agitation, appointment of political parti- 
sans, the Protestant Church forced on a Popish people, and govern- 
ment of Ireland by coercion as a conquered and heretic country. 
Some of these “ causes” are manifestly symptoms; but the enu- 
meration of all suggests a picture of the grossest misgovernment, 
and a most unhappy state, without any overt disturbance to testify 
the fact. 

The remedies suggested or hinted at were the removal of those 
several causes—with the removal of the present Ministers; and 


That the meetings assemble | 





Mr. Suem recommended some better and more effectual arrange- 
| ments for the administration of justice at assizes. 

Incidentally the policy of the two Governments, past and pre- 
sent, came to be compared. Mr. Rornuck says that both acted 
on the same principle—the old one for Ireland—coercion of it as a 
conquered country : which is true, but still with a difference. Mr. 
Cuartes Buiter, who is, like Mr. Rornucx, fond of saying 
startling things, only he has more care to be good-humoured and 
less to be formally precise, declared also that the Whigs used this 
same kind of Arms Bill, but that he would intrust it to them while 
he would withhold it from the Tories: and he was laughed at for his 
candour. Yet there is more in the distinction than mere party- 
spirit. The Whigs coerced the Irish into the necessary subordina- 
tion and restrained them from violence ; while, by reposing in them 
a good deal of confidence, they coaxed and soothed them into a re- 
ciprocal trust in the protection of the laws which they were made 
| to obey; the cbject being, says Lord Joun Russett—when the 

Irish should be quite cured of their wildness, to remove the coercion 
| altogether. The wisdom of that policy may be questioned. Even 
| while it proceeded, conciliation was followed up by new necessities 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





for coercion, as if the people were incapable of a permanent im- 

pression even from conduct supposed to be suited to their more 

generous disposition. It was predicted, that such tampering with 

indulgence, such palliatives, would not effect any progress towards 

strengthening the constitutional health of the body politic, and 

that when the empirical medicine was stopped, the maiady would 
| recur with increased virulence. ‘The Whigs went out, and Ireland 
| is wilder than before. Still, though the practice of the Whigs may 
be questioned, it was in itself consistent; and it has in Lord Jonn 
| Russexx’s solemn exposition of it a show of reason. 

The present Government cannot say as much: they appear to 
be without a plan. Sir Roserr Peer prognosticated that his diffi- 
culty would lie in Ireland: recent events have developed his diffi- 
culty. He was in connexion with the minority in Ireland; he did 
| not boldly step beyond that invidious limit ; and his appointments, 
defensible as they seem to be individually, were taken as gages 
that his Government meant to interpret recent laws for the benefit 
| of Ireland by the light of Orange wishes. He was not in commu- 
nication with the vast majority of the people: he hoped to accus- 
tom them, as the Whigs professed to do, to the quiet administra- 
tion of the law; and he appeared for a time to succeed; but the 
task was perhaps impossible: party-spirit is so all-pervading in 
Ireland, that it is presumed where it exists not; and not being im- 
bued with the spirit of the Roman Catholic party, the Premier was 
assumed to be saturated with Orangeism. ‘The measures to be 
set against the effect of appointing the men have not been happy: 
| one clinched the nail of the unpopular Poor-law; the sole other is 
| this Arms Bill. It began, certainly, in the very Pariiament of 
College Green which the Repealers would restore: the Whigs con- 
tinued it; and Sir Roserr Pree. does no more? Ay, but he 
doves: he continues the bill with an unusual ostentation, as if, though 
old, it were to be enforced; which would be altogether a novelty. 
People say that its effect will be to disarm Papists and arm Pro- 
testants: and, if effectual at all, that unquestionably is its appa- 
rent tendency. But it is more apparent that the execution of the 
measure is impracticable. And, oh lamentable conclusion! there 
is no hint that Ministers have any other plan to meet their accu- 
mulating “ difficulty”! |The exhortation to Sir Ropert Pgen to 
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imitate his own policy in Canada, is more than a mere suggestion 
that he should govern by the majority: it conveys the general 
sense that his North American policy is worthy of his better fame, 
but that his Irish policy is in ugly contrast to it. His motives 
indeed, appear to be the same in both cases—fairness and modera- 
tion; the difference lying in the method: but method is every 
thing in practical statesmanship. 

When Grattan supported a similar measure as a palliative 
for emergency, he presented three ulterior measures—Commuta- 
tion of Tithes, National Education, and Catholic Emancipation. 
All have been granted, after a fashion, and ineffectually. The 
Whigs tried coercion and conciliation of all classes, unconvicted 
and convicted ; they tried the combined method for some years, 
and ineffectually. Ministers propose this Arms Bill—their Poor- 
law—the removal of Magistrates; none of which can possibly 
touch the causes of Irish disorder. These successive failures 
for half a century—to say nothing of the previous centuries, when 
remedies were unthought of except by the Irish patriots, the Re- 
pealers of those days before the Union—indicate that the real 
remedy must be something totally different, hitherto untried. 
Meanwhile, Ministers send plenty of troops to Ireland, seemingly 
to “rub on,” putting trust inthe chapter of accidents and English 
doggedness. Meanwhile, too, O’'Connexx’s millions show them- 
selves ; and Ais Stocks are rising—his Repeal Rent. 


The other Parliamentary matters need little notice here. Mr. 
Mizner Gipson endeavoured to obstruct the Canada Corn-resolu- 
tions by a motion which scarcely differed from Lord Joun Russew’s 
amendment last week; and the Commons set it aside by a large 
majority. 

Lord ABerpDeeEN has introduced to the House of Lords the pro- 
mised bill to settle doubts as to the induction of ministers to 
benefices in the Church of Scotland. 

The Lords have made a report on the evidence which they have 
collected, with great diligence, respecting the Libel-laws ; and they 
suggest some improvements, of such obvious propriety in their 
general scope, that every one would expect them to be adopted, or 
others as good in their place, if it were not the monomania of many 
legislators to be conservative of abuses universally condemned but 
not likely to lead to popular resistance. Even in this report there 
would seem to be an instance of this clinging to ancient error: the 
Committee recommend no alteration in the law respecting public 
prosecutions— not because that part of the law is unobjectionable, 
but because the present practice is lenient: that is, the law is use- 
less at present because moderate Governments are ashamed to use 
it; but it is left for the use of tyrannical Governments, should 
such again occur. But this by the by: if effect be given to the 
report, in the spirit of Lord Camrsetv’s speech, it promises to be 
the best piece of legislation performed this session by either House. 








A few points may be noticed in the foreign news. 

In Spain, the Ministerial crisis has been placed in abeyance, by 
the appointment of Ministers chiefly, if not altogether, from the 
Senate; something like a Ministry out of the House of Lords, 
and so far independent of the majority inthe Commons. The ma- 
neeuvre looks dangerous. But the Coalition-majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies were impracticable: they would suffer no Minis- 
try not made by them to exist; and out of their own heterogeneous 
materials they could not form one stable or of weight. Mean- 
while, the dissolution of the Cortes is a constitutional “ appeal to 
the country.” 

The Indian mail brings news of “ tranquillity” in Scinde, but 
of fighting elsewhere. And in China, the death of ELeroo, the 
Imperial Commissioner, looks as if it might obstruct the progress 
of consolidating our relations, diplomatic and commercial. 

The European occupation of Polynesia proceeds. The British 
are reported to have taken possession of the Sandwich Islands— 
where Cooke closed his career of discovery. So says report, but 
Sir Rozert Peetu denies it. 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
Srate oF IreLaAnp: THE ARMs BILL. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Sir James GRAHAM was 
baited with questions by several Members, to ascertain whether, in 
dismissing Magistrates from the Commission of the Peace for attending 
Repeal meetings, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had acted on the 
receipt cf communications from Downing Street. 

Sir James replied, that the Lord Chancellor, on his appointment, was in- 
structed to use all his powers to discourage any attempt to dissolve the Legis- 
lative Union between the two countries. ‘The Lord Chancellor had made the 
communication to Lord Ffreach and other Magistrates, in consequence of the 
declarations against Reyx al made by Ministers in Parliament. Mr. Revinc- 
Ton asked whether Sir Edward Sugden acted then on the newspaper reports 
of those declarations? Sir James GRAHAM only repeated his answer. Mr. 
Wyse asked whether Magistrates were to be dismissed for attending public 
dinners? Sir James Granam would not answer to hypothetical cases : 
gentlemen had been dismissed from the Magistracy for attending public dinners 
and drinking certain toasts, by a former Government. ( Cheers.) 

1 eeh wire GrAauHAM having moved the order of the day for the 
secdhd béddivg of the Arms (Ireland) Bill, Lord Exror explained the 


—, 


- oF ur¢g Ofsiremeasure— 
he scope of 


; > 1e bill was to amend, consolidate, and continue the laws now 
in exiitence, bat hich were about to expire. The subject of the possession of 
‘arms in Wrekéi@).hnd of the importation of arms into that country, had been 
repulaté “Apev} for a period of nearly fifty years; and, beginning with the 

iginel, + xe0. ILI. c. 2, prepared by a namesake of Lord Eliot’s but a 
introduced by Sir Arthur Wellesley as chief Secretary for 
merated the successive enactments which have modified the 
the last introduced by Lord Morpeth in 1838, and now about 












a 
to expire. Lord Eliot admitted that the state of Ireland had changed in the 
fifty years: for the original Arms Bill was supported by Mr. Sheridan, ag 
necessary to maintain the connexion of the two countries; and by Mr. Grat- 
tan, on the ground of the menacing attitude assumed by France at that time: 
and he recommended three ulterior remedies for the state of Ireland,—genera} 
education of the people, commutation of tithes, and Catholic emancipation, 
The present measure was more analogous to that proposed by Lord Morpeth. 
He admitted that it imposed a restraint on the liberty of the subject, only to be 
justified by paramount necessity. It was proposed, however, to remove a dig. 
ability imposed on Catholics in the time of William the Third, subsequently 
relaxed, and supposed to be removed by the Catholic Relief Bill ; but opinions 
as to the fact vary: it isa question whether Catholics not possessing a certain 
amount of property can carry arms like their Protestant brethren; and the 
bill would place Catholics on an equal footing with Protestants. 

Lord Eliot proceeded to bring evidence of the necessity of the bill. He 
first quoted the following passage from a communication by Colonel Macgregor, 
a gentleman who was at the head of the Constabulary force, and who had the 
highest character among the Members of that House for conduct uubiassed by 
his private opinions, whatever they might be. (“ Hear!” from Mr. Sheil.) 
Colonel Macgregor wrote thus—“ I have forwarded to the Irish office, accord- 
ing to your wish, numerous Constabulary reports connected with the illegal 
possession of arms; and I may embrace this opportunity of expressing my 
conviction that an amendment of the present Arms Act is imperatively called 
for. ‘There can be no question, from the information I have received, that 
vast numbers of unregistered arms are in the hands of the people, and are fre- 
quently applied, as the reports of crime will show, to the worst purposes. Few 
of the parties engaged in house-attacks, or in visiting houses by night, either 
for objects of revenge or intimidation, go unarmed; and I conceive that the 
possession of arms by all such tends in many instances to stimulate them to 
outrages of a character which they might not venture to perpetrate were they 
not thereby inspired with additional confidence. Though it be highly credit- 
able to the Irish peasantry, that amidst their extreme poverty and destitution 
they rarely are guilty of robbery in its usual form, yet, such is their vehement 
desire for the possession of fire-arms, that there is no risk to which they will 
not expose themselves for the sake of obtaining them. Hence the frequent 
robberies and demands of arms, and the violent struggles and assaults that are 
the consequence. Besides, it is supposed, and I fear with reason, that some of 
the most murderous deeds are carried into effect by means of registered arms, 
that have been lent from fear, or favour, or even more questionable motives. 
Yet the present enactment makes no provision for identifying such arms. A 
man, indeed, may be detected with an unregistered arm, and be made to suffer 
the penalty due to such an offence; but, unless the arms be branded, it seems 
impossible to trace them to their owners, and thereby discover whether they 
have been either improperly lent or stolen. Under the present act a constable 
may meet the greatest ruffian in his county with agun in his hand, which he is 
morally certain is not registered, at least in his own name ; yet he has no power 
to detain him, nor to summon him with a reasonable prospect of procuring a 
conviction. Searches, too, for arms are rendered comparatively so ineffectual 
by the circuitous, and in some parts of the country the almost impracticable 
process required by the act, that the chief advantage of undertaking them 
seems to consist in the expectation that the armsin the district so visited will 
be secreted, for some time, in bogs and similar places of concealment, where 
they will become unserviceable. Without entering, however, into the details 
of the proposed bill, which I have seen, I may confidently express an opinion, 
in which I am persuaded the resident Magistrates generally as well as the 
officers of the force will concur, that unless greater difficulties be opposed to 
persons of bad character manufacturing, vending, or otherwise disposing of or 
obtaining arms, and greater facilities be presented for tracing the ownership of 
all arms, it will be quite impossible for the Constabulary, with their utmost 
exertions, effectually to prevent, or even materially to diminish, the evils 
arising from the unlawful multiplication of arms in the country.” Colonel 
Miller, the next in authority to Colonel Macgregor, who has for fifteen years 
been in the habit of classifying the returns of crime, described the facility 
given to outrage by the possession of arms, and pronounced existing eract- 
ments of restraint inadequate. Lord Eliot read extracts from the Police re- 
ports, enumerating many of the cases of violence with fire-arms reported in 
the papers within the last few years; beginning a list of assassinations with 
that of Lord Norbury on the Ist day of 1839. The average number of criminal 
offenders committed to gaol in England and Wales in the last five years, and 
acquitted, was 23 per cent; whilst in Ireland the average number of acquittale 
was 53 per cent. 

Lord Eliot explained some particular provisions of the bill. All fire-arms, 
for whatever purpose, in the possession of individuals, are to be registered, 
and their owners licensed, under certain regulations, with penalties for non- 
compliance. With respect to the possession of unlawful arms, as pikes and 
daggers, the existing law imposes a punishment of a twelvemonth’s imprison- 
ment for the first offence and transportation for the second, without discretion 
to the Judge: by the bill, a discretionary power would be given to the Judge, 
as no minimum of punishment would be fixed; and if the accused could show 
that the arms were deposited in his house without his knowledge or sanction, 
he would be altogether exempt. Instead of the warrant of two Justices in 
order to search districts for arms, which is required by the existing law, and 
which in practice has been found inconvenient, one Justice is to grant a search- 
warrant; in which, however, the Police, to whom it is intrusted, are to be named. 
And it was proposed to give to the Lord-Lieutenant power to issue his war- 
rant to certain members of the Constabulary force not below the rank of Sub- 
Inspector, which was that of an officer in a regiment. The existing law for- 
bids the purchase of more than two pounds of gunpowder at a time, of any one 
dealer, but does not prevent the purchase of that quantity from each of any 
number of dealers: the bill would abolish that restriction, but would impose a 
penalty on the selling of gunpowder to any person not licensed to purchase it. 
The term of imprisonment on the non-payment of such fines would be reduced 
from two to one month. 

Mr. SHARMAN CrAwForD opposed the bill— . 

The time was come when Ireland should be governed by good legislation and 
not by coercion: but the bill, providing that licence to possess fire-arms should 
only be granted on certificate from two householders, would have the effect of 
placing it in the power of Protestant householders to prevent the Catholics 
from procuring arms. Mr. Crawford proceeded to condemn as unjust and op- 
pressive other parts of the bill: the requiring every person _in whose possession 
arms are found to disprove a guilty knowledge; the inquisition by constables 
meeting persons with arms in their hands; the power to commit persons to 
gaol on merely being accounted suspicious; the penalty for the indefinite 
offence of possessing “ any weapon capable of being used as a pike or spear”: 
and in all these cases the evidence of one witness would suflice to convict ! 
Lord Eliot had shown himself to be influenced by the most superficial views 
respecting the state of Ireland: why should the people desire to have arms ? 
was it judicious to war with the symptom instead of destroying the cause? A 
far better plan than an Arma Bill would be to ameliorate the condition of the 
people ; and the evil lies in the relation of landlord and tenant. What other 
causes of complaint have been removed? There is still the Law Church, with 
tithes : a Poor-law has been attempted, but calculated to give no satisfaction. 
Mr. Crawford urged the certainty that Ireland would be best subdued by equal 
laws, good institutions, kindness, and impartiality of legislation; and he con- 
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cluded by moving as an amendment, that the bill be read a second time that 


day six months. 

Lord CLEMENTS seconded the amendment— 

He only regretted that the amendment was not “ that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be ordered to kick this bill out of doors.” At the same time he bore 
testimony to the straightforward manner in which it had been introduced, 
instead of being smuggled through the House as’ former bills of the kind had 
been. Why had not Lord Eliot, however, identified himself rather with some 
pill for the improvement of Ireland—one to amend the abuses of the Manor- 
Courts, or to amend the Grand Jury laws ?, Where was the Registration Act ? 
the Petit-Sessions Act? the Charitable Loan Fund Act? 

But this measure was not needed. During the last two years, outrages had 
been considerably on the decrease. He felt himself as secure in Ireland as in 
England, without any such measure as this. Had there been no outrages in 
England? Let honourable gentlemen look at Manchester. Nay, had not 
people been shot in the streets of London in open day? Tet them recollect 
the melancholy case of Mr. Drummond. Not long ago, a clergyman was shot 
at, in the neighbourhood of London, through his window, when retiring to rest. 
Let them recollect the outrages committed on the person of the Sovereign. 
But did those outrages lead to any bill of pains and penalties on England? 
No: murder, in England, was assumed to be committed by madmen ; in Ire- 
land, by Roman Catholics. Sir Robert Peel had enacted a whipping at the 
cart’s tail for firing at the Queen; but the life ofa squireen in Tipperary being 
of more importance, the Irish were to have this Arms Bill. In debating the 
Coercion Bill in 1833, Sir Robert boasted that his language had always been, 
“ Try the ordinary laws; there is great evil in coercive measures ”: and Lord 
Clements believed, to continue in Sir Robert Peel’s words, that the present 
measure would “ widen the breach between the richer classes, for whose 


protection, and the poorer classes, for whose punishment, it appeared to be in- 
tended.” In 1832, Lord Stanley condemned the Clare Magistrates because 


they asked for extraordinary measures; and they succeeded in repressing 
disturbances by the diligent exercise of the ordinary law: he believed that 
the same could be done now. | the 1 
had made application for the surrender of arms in his neighbourhood, they 
bad at once been given up to him; and he wished to ask honourable 
gentlemen opposite, whether, if they required the poachers on their pre- 
serves to give up their arms, they would comply with such a request ? Lord 
Clements said that the existing Arms Act is so little enforced, that not a 
blacksmith’s forge is registered: but if it had been so unnecessary to enforce 
such odious laws, why revive them, when there is no pretence that the dangers 
threaten the country which existed in 1796? In 1819, the Arms Act was 
allowed to expire; but all Ireland was not shot, nor did any insurrection take 
place. In 1830, a time analogous to the present, Lord Stanley introduced an 
‘Arms Bill, and withdrew it ; in 1831, it was revived for one year; and subse- 
uently renewed by a continuance bill. By way of showing the extraordinary 
Lows of coercion which had been adopted towards Ireland, he would give a 
sketch of the coercive measures which had been passed from time to time. 
From 1796 to 1802, the Insurrection Act was in force. Martial law was esta- 
blished from 1803 to 1805; the Insurrection Act from 1807 to 1810, from 1814 
to 1818, from 1822 to 1823, from 1823 to 1825; but there it stopped. ‘Then 
came the Courts-Martial; then a mitigated Coercion Act from 1834 to 1835; 
then the Habeas Corpus Act suspended from 1797 to 1802, from 1803 to 1806, 
and again in 1822; and there was also the White Boy Act in operation for 
one year. Experience had shown that coercion acts were of no use in govern- 
ing Ireland; and during no period of its history had the country been so 
amenable to the laws as since 1835. But if arms must be taken up, why not 
call in those which have been intrusted by Government itself to the Yeomanry, 
and which are used for the most mischievous purposes, and pass into different 
hands, sometimes even being raffled for ? 

Mr. BaTEson was no friend to coercion, or to the suppression of dis- 
cussion ; but this bill would not fetter discussion; and as to increasing 
disaffection, he believed that those who were disaffected were hopelessly 
so. But after this strong measure of correction, the patient would need 


Ile could inform the House, that when he | 








nourishmert, in the shape of measures to provide employment for the | 


people of Ireland. 

Mr. Suet condemned the measure— 

He contended, speaking particularly of Tipperary, with which he is well 
acquainted, that the want is, not an Arms Bill, but a less impotent adminis- 
tration of justice. Offences of a class which are prosecuted by the local soli- 
citor before the Assistant- Barrister have greatly decreased: but at the Assizes 
the prosecutions are conducted by a gentleman of great ability, it is true, but 
one quite unacqueinted with local circumstances and with the witnesses ; and, 
hurried about from town to town, he is unable to do otherwise than hastily prepare 
briefs for counsel: on the other hand, they are met by counsel amply instructed 
by local solicitors, by whom every imaginable expedient for the frustration of 


the Crown is employed. Another want is, adequate protection for witnesses : | 
spies are employed by Government, but honest witnesses have no protection. | 


Some years ago, the house of a person of the name of Crawford was attacked, 
and he was beaten almost to death: he was afraid to prosecute: he lived in 
the neighbourhood of Mr. Sheil, who obtained from the Government an under- 
taking that he and his family should be sent to one of the Colonies, and should 
be provided for: he was prevailed on to prosecute, justice was done, and a 
most useful example made. Again, the attendance of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics of station and influence on Petit Juries should be enforced. Such 
means would be better than an Arms Bill: for an Arms Bill will not deter 
the wretch who is not appalled at murder; and if murder be lucrative, he will 
a evade the law that deprives him of the more noisy implements of his 
rade, 


But his main objection to the bill was founded on the distinction between 
Treland and England which it established. ‘* Repeal the Union—restore 
the Heptarchy !’ Thus exclaimed George Canning, and stamped his foot as 
e gave utterance to what he regarded as a comparison in absurdity which has 
been often cited. But that exclamation may be turned to an account different 
from that to which it is applied. Restore the Heptarchy—repeal the Union. 
Good, But take up the map of England, and mark the Saxon subdivisions 
into which this your noble island was once distributed; and then suppose that 
in this assembly of wise men—this Imperial Parliament—you were to ordain 
that there should be one law in what once was the kingdom of Kent, and another 
in what once was the kingdom of Mercia; that in Essex there should be one 
municipal franchise, and in Sussex there should be another; that among the 

ast Angles there should be one Parliamentary franchise, and in Wessex 
there should be another; and that while through the rest of the island the Bill 
of Rights should be regarded as the inviolate and inviolable charter of British 
liberty, in the kingdom of Northumberland an Arms Bill, by which the ele- 
mentary principles of British freedom should be set at nought, should be 
enacted: would you not say that the restoration of the Heptarchy could 
scarcely be more preposterous?” Nor would the English endure such a mea- 
sure. In 1819, an English Arms Bill, one of the Six Acts, was proposed by 
ord Castlereagh : it was comprised in a single page; while Lord Eliot’s bill 
Was a whole volume of coercion: in the English act no penalty was inflicted 
for the possession of arms; under the Irish bill an Irishman could be trans- 
rig! for seven years for having arms in his possession. Yet when the Eng- 
ish bill was proposed, Lord Grey entered a strong protest against it in the 








House of Lords; and in the House of Commons, Henry Brougham—not Lord 
Brougham—asked if he was an Englishman, and offered up an aspiration that 
the people would rise up in a simultaneous revolt and sweep away the Go- 
vernment by which a great sacrilege upon the constitution had been perpe- 
trated. What would he have said—how would Lord Castlereagh have been 
blasted by the lightning and appalled by the thunder of his eloquence, if a bill 
had been brought forward, under which the blacksmiths of England should be 
licensed, under which the registry of arms was made dependent on a bench of 
capricious Magisterial partisans, under which an Englishman might be trans- 
ported for seven years, for exercising the privilege secured to him by the Bill 
of Rights? Lord Eliot said that the measure originated with the Whigs: 
the Whigs prepared a measure of coercicn and relief; the Tories turned them 
out on the measure of relief, and of the measure of coercion took a conservative 
care. 

Alluding to Sir Robert Peel’s use of the Queen’s name, Mr. Sheil read a 
letter from Lord John Russell, written by command of the Queen on her 
accession to the throne, to Lord Normanby, approving of his policy; and he 
contrasted the spectacle which Ireland now presents with that which it then 
offered to the contemplation of the Sovereign. He concluded by exhorting 
Sir Robert Peel to follow out in Ireland the policy which he had pursued in 
Canada. 

Mr. T. B. C. Surra defended the measure— 

Mr. Sheil did not oppose the similar bill when it was introduced by Lord 
Morpeth; and though Mr. Hume did, only one Irish Member supported him. 
Remarking that the year after the letter which Mr. Sheil had read was written 
the Precursor Society was formed in Dublin, Mr. Smith called for a definition 
of * Justice to Ireland.” According to the claims of the Repez!ers, it includes 
‘manhood suffrage,” abolition of the tithe, rent-charge or spuliation of the 
Established Church, “ fixity of tenure,” or transfer of the fee-simple from 
the landlord to the occupying tenant, abolition of the Grand Jury cess, short- 
ening of Parliaments, and confiscation of the property of absentees. 

Lord Joun RusseEtt took occasion to compare the policy of the late 
Government and of the present— 

‘** No doubt, a bill was introduced in 1838 in many respects similar to the pre- 
sent, and continued in 1840 and 1841; but the whole policy with which those 
bills were connected was different. The late Government had to deal with a 
country which had long been misgoverned—in which not only the laws, but 
the habits and opinions of their administrators, were at variance with the main- 
tenance of order, and with the social happiness of the people. The change 
which was to be produced was to be a change inducing the people of that 
country to confide in the law for the redress of their injuries. Such a change— 
a change the most desirable in itself—was not to be effected by any single act 
of the Legislature, or by one, or two, or three years of administration. It 
must be the work of various measures—of a considerable lapse of time—of the 
greatest caution, and I must add, of the kindest disposition of those who were 
intrusted with the administration of the law in Ireland. Lord Normanby and 
Lord Morpeth deemed it their duty from time to time to continue the 
laws relative to the possession of arms, though they did not regard them 
as constitutional: but they did not think that it was consistent with 
their duty, that while more beneficial changes were going on, those who 
were dishonest, those who were accustomed to disregard the law, should 
be allowed to continue active in assaults upon life and property, until the 
ultimate effects of these changes should have been realized.” Many measures 
were begun by his late lamented friend Sir Michael O'Loghlen, whose views 
were directed to an effectual and constitutional enforcement of the law: one 
change was, not to deprive the people of any party or religion from serving on 
the Jury by which the wrongs of.their countrymen were to be redressed ; another 
was, placing in the Commission of the Peace men who had the confidence of 
the people, who would induce them to repose more trust in the law and to leave 
off faction-fights. Beyond that, the Marquis of Normanby had so governed, 
by command of the Queen, as to win the good feelings and sympathies of 
Ireland. ‘“ Why, Sir, by such methods we might gradually but surely induce 
the Irish people to confide in the ordinary administration of the law, to confide 
in the administration of the law as it is usually administered in England, until 


| from time to time you could let go and part with these extraordinary measures, 


which must be a reproach to this country, and which must be an ungrateful 
task to any person—I am sure it is to the present Government—to bring for- 
ward.” But when Mr. Smith talked of this measure as one of the late Governs 
ment’s, had the majority of their measures been persisted in? Had the 
sympathies of the people of Ireland been gained? had persons been selected 
for the Bench who felt for and with the majority? and even now, were 
Ministers not pressing forward measures with respect to the Magistracy which 
would add to that feeling of alienation which their predecessors had done some- 
thing to do away with. “ If you deprive some men of their poweras Magistrates 
because they have attended meetings which the highest law authority in Ire- 
land seems to declare not to be illegal—if you thereby invite martyrdom upon 
the part of the others for similar acts—if you place the popularity of men 
known to the people upon being deprived of the Commission of the Peace—you 
will again widely separate all those who have to administer justice from the 
people among whom it is to be administered. Don’t tell me that the Arms 
Act rests entirely upon any precedent afforded by the late Government. If 
you take this as a specimen of the doings of the late Government, I wish you 
would imitate them in other respects.” After expressing his confidence in the 
good motives of Lord Eliot and Lord De Grey, (of whom, however, he knew less, ) 
he asked whether it did not somehow happen, with respect to the mass of the 
Administration, that the Government of Ireland is the government of a small 
minority, from which the great majority are excluded; and that the Irish haye 
not a government equally impartial with that of Canada? 

Seeing the continued necessity for the measure, he did not intend to vote 
against the second reading; but if it wasa sample of the measures by which 
lreland was to be governed, he thought that before long the House should 
aldress the Crown, or take some other mode of expressing its opinion as to 
the government of Ireland. As tothe Union, he thought the arguments in 
its favour so strong that he had no fear of their being discussed. 

Lord John alluded to the unfair conduct which the late Government re- 
ceived from the party opposed to them, when every news of fresh outrage in 
Ireland was hailed with a sort of cheer; though now it is confessed that those 
outrages were not the effect of any party or political movement, but belonged 
to the social condition of Ireland. ‘The Ministers were defeated ; but the Irish 
people did not withdraw their confidence. “Ido think,” said Lord John as 
he drew to a conclusion, “it a remarkable proof of the generous disposition of 
that people, that although our legislative measures were defeated, yet by means 
of our administration—by the novelty of a fair and impartial administration of 
affairs in Ircland—that confidence and support was never withdrawn from us 
while we remained in power. I do believe, that in the course of a considerable 
period those reforms which we began did much to improve the social condition 
of the people ; and most disappointed I shall be if I find that the present Go- 
vernment show not only a disposition to refuse the measures which they con~ 
sider inconsistent with their principles, but if I find that, beside this, they are 
going back towards the point from which we commenced ; and, that without any 
fear (for I have no fear) of civil war or of insurrection, the result of their 
government is, that the people of Ireland and England are alienated from each 
other, and that the Union which by act of Parliament is established is not 
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established in the hearts of the people.” (oud cheers, in which theIrish Mem- 
bers vehemently joined.) 

The debate was adjourned near one o'clock on Tuesday morning. 

It was taken up next evening by Mr. Ross; who contended that 
the language at the Repeal meetings was proved to be harmless, as 
it had not been followed by a single insult to a “Saxon”; and he ex- 
horted Ministers, instead of continuing the Arms Bill, rather to remove 
it from the statute-book, and treat the Irish as brothers. Mr. StarrorD 
O’Brien did not consider the conduct of Government towards Ireland 
blameless—the measure of Jast session had increased illicit distillation, 
and some explanation was due respecting the delayed Registration Bill ; 
but he approved of the present bill, as suited to the circumstances of 
Ireland. It would disarm the turbulent, protect the peaceable farmer 
and peasant from nocturnal violence, and the girl with a small portion 
from abduction. Mr, Repincron somewhat varied previous arguments 
against the bill. Colonel Conotiy, as a Magistrate of many years’ 
standing, bore testimony to its necessity. Mr. Carew was for con- 
ciliation and protection of Ireland, rather than oppression by so strin- 
gent a measure. Lord Bernarp, supporting the measure, attacked 
the late Government, and imputed the evils of Ireland to a system 
of agitation; and also in a great degree to the bad construction of the 
Poor-law, and to its administration being mixed up with politics. Mr. 
Wurm Soiru O'BRIEN opposed the bill, on the general principle of 
the inequality which it would operate on Ireland as compared with 
England. We pronounced the only alternative of rebellion—victory 
over which would be almost as bad as defeat—to be ample justice to 
Ireland; and he doubted whether this Government could give it. The 
bill would do the reverse of what Mr. Stafford O'Brien expected : it 
would disarm the peaceable, but the lawless would defy it. A check 
must be put on the exterminating system of landlords : Lord Hawarden, 
for instance, was said to have turned nearly 200 families from his 
estates in a certain number of years. Mr. Bianconi (the car-proprietor, 
who holds a large contract under Government) on reading the bill, had 
sent a subscription to the Repeal Association. Captain Layarp de- 
nounced the bill as an insult to Ireland, and apprehended the most mis- 
chievous effect on the excitable people. Mr. Warson recommended 
kindness as more powerful than coercion. Lord CLaupr HamILron 
vindicated the necessity of the measure. 

Mr. Cuar.es Butter did not so much look to the specific pro- 
visions, as to the hands in which the measure fell: he should not op- 
pose it in Lord Morpeth’s hands— 

In effect, all such measures had been wholly unsuccessful: they disarmed 
the victim, but no man lacked arms who wanted them for the purposes of 
murder. A different policy was needed to disarm the tendency to insurrection. 
No man could be blind to the fact that the recent accounts from Ireland were 
calculated to inspire the utmost terror. Such an organization against Govern- 
ment as now existed in Ireland had never before existed in any country with- 
out succeeding in the object for which it was called into existence. ‘The mem- 
bers of that organization, which comprehended nine out of ten of the people 
of Ireland, appeared determined to reject all offers of good government from 
this country. It was clear that they had no confidence in the Imperial Legis- 
lature, and that nothing but a separate Legislature would satisfy them. Of 
course there was no English Member who would think of saying a word in 
favour of any such measure. What Englishman would think of raising up a 
hostile neighbour instead of a nation of friendly fellow-subjects? And if the 
English nation were indisposed to any separation, how much more ought the 
weaker part of the empire to view with horror the possible consequences of so 
disastrous an event. For the last two centuries the English Government in 
Ireland had been the scandal of Europe. It was in vain to think by denying 
the offence they could remove the disgrace. He would appeal to the world in 
support of the assertion which he had made. In no place on the whole face of 
the earth was there a people so wretched in their physical condition as were 
the Irish, or one which suffered more deep and extensive deterioration than the 
condition of that unhappy people suffered during the present century. While 
the food of other peoples has improved, even the potato dict of the Irish has 
grown scantier in quantity and worse in quality. ‘The conduct of the country 
gentlemen of Ireland formed the most striking contrast possible to the con- 
duct of the English country gentlemen. The Government of Ireland was not 
only destitute of the support of a resident gentry, but without the support of 
any priesthood whatever. In Ireland there was an Established Church which 
was an insult to the people—a church which, endowed by our pious ancestors 
with large funds for the education of the people, spent those funds in purposes 
for which they never were designed, or in disgraceful absenteeism, or in still 
more deplorable residence. Government itself rejected the support of popular 
leaders, and chose for their appointments able Parliamentary supporters, but 
men who had no sympathy with the people. Mr. Buller exhorted Ministers to 
contrast their Canadian with their Irish policy. 

Mr. Suaw wonld support the measure; reserving his opinion as to 
details for consideration in Committee— 

He differed from Mr. Buller as to the causes of Irish discontent ; which he 
attributed mainly to distress, caused by the new Corn-law and Tariff, and 
stimulated by the Canada Corn Bill; next, to the organization of the Tem- 
perance movement, which simply in the hands of the Reverend Mr. Mathew 
was a blessing, but which had been perverted from its purpose; to the removal 
from office of the Whigs, who had acted as a drag upon the Repeal movement, 
by making it a ban to exclude the expectants of their party from office; and 
to the apathy of the Conservative party. He retorted upon the late Govern- 
ment the charge of partisan appointments; and described the Conservative 
party in Ireland as amazed at the distrust shown to them by the present Go- 
vernment, and that Government’s blindness to the agitation and its want of 
vigour. He had no fear of an outbreak, so long as the Repeal leaders could 
prevent it: but how long could they prevent it, with Jarge multitudes orga- 
nized, armed, drilled, and animated by hatred of “ the Saxon and the Dane ”? 
In illustration of this, Mr. Shaw read some martial ballads from the Nation, a 
Repeal newspaper. 

As to the charge against Lord Hawarden, he read an answer on that noble- 
man’s authority: “ Of the whole 143 familics mentioned by Mr. Davern, nine 
only have been ejected during the last eighteen years; and it was necessary to 
resort to the Sheriff in four cases only out of those nine, in one of which the 
tenant had no family residing on the land; 36 families included in his list have 
not been tenants of Lord Hawarden during the last twenty-one years; three 
families are twice mentioned; 29 left of their own accord, and received com- 
pensation on quitting; 22 exchanged for other holdings on the estate; and 21 
families held as under-tenants to lessees, to whom they surrendered their lands, 
and not to Lord Hawarden ; which accounts in a summary manner for the 
whole of the 143 families mentioned by Mr. Davern, the details of each indi- 
vidual case being stated in the foregoing remarks opposite to their names.” 

Mr. Morcan Joun O'ConneELL characterized the bill as not an 
anodyne but a blister. 

The adjournment of the debate was moved; and, after a short dis- 
cussion, agreed to, 





ee _) 

The first speaker on Wednesday was Mr. Wyse; who opposed th, 
bill— a 

He regarded it not as a mere measure of police, but as a political Measure 
It might have been justified by some sudden emergency, some revolutionary 
outbreak ; but no case of temporary necessity was made out, the disease to be 
combated was chronic. He admitted the fact of the outrages enumerated b 
Lord Eliot; but it was to be observed that they originated in a sense of locel 
injury or general oppression. Nor was England ignorant of similar states of itg 
people ; asin 1839, when large assemblies of armed men met in Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, Cornwall, Kent, and other counties. The Arms Bill would only ope- 
rate to disarm the peaceable ; and before ‘resorting to such a measure, others 
should be tried, applicable to the causes of the present discontent. Foremost 
of those causes are, high rents, dispossession of tenants after long occupancy 
and especially the mode of the dispossession by wholesale “ clearances” of es. 
tates. Mr. Wyse described the method pursued by a landlord whom he knew 
who made his tenants choose among themselves who should go and who should 
stay, and personally assisted those who went to emigrate to America. Arms 
Bills would not effect improvements in that way. 

He did not altogether blame the present Government for the state of Ire. 
land; they were the inheritors of a long system of misrule: but the people of 
Ireland are arrayed as two hostile armies, the rich and the poor against each 
other; seven or eight millions cannot be ejected from their native land; and 
it becomes necessary to govern the people of Ireland somewhat more in their 
own sense of the term. ‘The Protestant Church must be put on a footin 
more suited to the wants and numbers of the Protestant population. The 
people of Ireland had not been placed upon an equality with their fellow sub. 
jects in England, either in their Reform Bill, in their Corporation Reform, or 
in their Church ; and, like the Lords of the Pale of Kilkenny, the people now 
said, “ We will maintain inviolate the prerogatives of the Crown of England; 
but as we also are subjects of that same Crown, we will not rest contented until 
we are free as Englishmen.” The appointments of the Government had fur- 
ther insulted the people ; who, remembering also’ how those in power had op- 
posed recent acts of Parliament, feared their interpretation of the law. The 
only measures they had introduced for Ireland werea bill to amend the Poor- 
law, further restricting the power of the people, and this Arms Bill. 

The bill was advocated by Lord JoceLyn ; who ascribed the state of 
Ireland to those who fan the flame of discord ; and reviewed the history 
of the late Whig Administration, to show that their * conciliation” was 
only effectual while they did not thwart Mr. O’Connell’s views, 
Colonel VERNER defended the Yeomanry; and contrasted the loyalty 
of the Orangemen, who relinquished their meetings on the expression of 
a wish from the Throne, confirmed by Parliament, with that of the 
Repealers. ‘The bill was also supported by Mr. A. Hore, Mr. Borra- 
wick, and Sir A. Brooke; opposed by Mr. J. O’Brien, Captain 
BERNAL, and the O’Conor Don. Lord SeyMour would not withhold 
his vote from the second reading. Mr. Hawes, though believing Sir 
Robert Peel the very last man to resort to harsh or violent measures, 
yet saw him bound to a party in Ireland; and he took this bill, coupled 
with the appointments, as an indication that the Minister was reverting 
to the old system of governing Ireland by force. ‘The bill must either 
be meant for that, or to repress crime ; but crime is actually on the 
decrease. Government must shortly deal with the master grievance of 
Ireland—a Church establishment adapted to a nation of Protestants in 
anation of Catholics. 

Sir James Grawam said that Mr. Hawes did Sir Robert Peel and the 
Government but justice in supposing them averse from harsh mea- 
sures: nothing but necessity made them propose a measure of the kind, 
and that necessity Sir James proceeded to vindicate — 

He admitted the right of British subjects to bear arms; but he cited Lord 
Eliot's statistics to show the great prevalence in Ireland of the homicidal class 
of crimes}: he quoted Mr. Sheil’s admissions that a higher class of persons than 
in England should be compelled to sit on Petit Juries, and that witnesses and 
even prosecutors must be carried out of the country, as proving the alarming 
state of society ; confirmed by Mr. Wyse, in describing it as like two hostile 
armies arrayed against each other. He reminded Members, that by voting for 
the present motion, they would not pledge themselves to the details, or to the 
newer clauses, but they would only affirm the principle that it is necessary un- 
der the circumstances of Ireland that restraint should be put on the possession 
ofarms. ‘The bill was incorrectly described as disarming the people: it as- 
sumed that they should possess arms, but required that the possession of them 
should be so regulated that crime should be traced home to the perpetrators. 

He passed to a defence of the Administration in Ireland; beginning with the 
appointments. He admitted that Ministers were, generally speaking, bound to 
support their friends ; and with that limitation, he defied criticism of the persons 
appointed on professional grounds. The only Assistant-Barrister whom Mi- 
nisters have appointed is a Roman Catholic; the Keepership of the Custodies had 
been given to a Roman Catholic. Ministers have frankly carried out the system 
of National Education in Ireland ; and so little have they governed for the benefit 
of a party, that their political supporters accused them of ‘‘ want of vigour ” and 
“ coldness.” To show the inefficacy of the “ conciliatory policy ” urged as a 
panacea, Sir James called to mind that Catholic Emancipation in 1829, the 
recall of the Whigs to power in 1830, and the Reform Act in 1831, were fol- 
lowed by the Coercion Bill,—introduced, not by Lord Stanley, but by Lord 
Grey in the House of Lords, and afterwards by Lord Althorp in the House of 
Commons; the further concession of the Church Temporalities Bill, which re- 
duced the number of Bishops and diminished the number of pluralities, Na- 
tional Education, and the Municipal Reform Act, were followed by Lord 
Morpeth’s Arms Bill in 1835,—unobjectionable‘in the eyes of Mr. C. Buller; 
the appointments, of Mr. O’Loghlen to be Master of the Rolls, of Mr. Sheil, a 
teller on the motion for Repeal of the Union, to a seat in the Privy Council, 
and the offer of a seat on the bench to Mr. O’Connell himself, were succeeded 
by the Arms Bill in 1838; and the very last act of the Whig Government io 
1841 was to continue that Arms Bill. Lord Fortescue was so impressed with 
the danger of the Repeal movement, that he felt compelled to denounce it. 
It was said that Government should consult the expressed popular will: what 
was it? was it expressed at meetings like a recent one, in which the Duke of 
Wellington, whose fame Mr. Sheil described as “ filling the whole world,” was 
called | by Mr. Thomas Steele] “a blood-stained Indian Sepoy” ? Was that 8 
well-expressed popular opinion in Ireland? ‘To refuse the bill at that critical 
moment, would be madness—worse, it would be cowardice and treachery. 

The Earl of LisroweEx having spoken in opposition to the measure, 
Mr. RoEBuck rose— 

The Arms Bill, he said, could not be considered except in reference to the 
general policy of the Government towards Ireland, to the late Administration, 
and to the past history of the country. The present Ministry have but trodden 
in the footprints of their predecessors, carrying out the principle upon which 
Ireland has been governed for centuries past; for Sir Robert Peel had missed 
the opportunity of stepping beyond his predecessors in the race of liberality. 
(Mr. Roebuck here remarked that not a single member of the late Adminis- 
tration was in the House, except Mr. Sheil; “ and he,” added another Mem- 
ber, “ was not in the Cabinet.” ] In that House, he was sorry to say, there 
were parties who took advantage of this measure for their own peculiar pur- 
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es in different ways. Of those who might be considered as peculiarly the 
representatives of the Irish people, there were two very great sections. Mr. 
O'Connell, at the head of one of them, threw himself upon the masscs of the 
Trish population, and identified himself with their feelings and prejudices—and 
passions, if they would have it so. And there was another section in that 
House, with whom he had no sympathy, who spoke like Irishmen, who com- 
Jained, not because the Government of Ireland was bad, but because it was 
not an Irish Government, and the patronage of the Government was not given 
to Ireland. (An ironical cheer from Sir H. W. Barron.) Rem acu tetigisti. 
(Cheers.) But there was a third and distinct party in that House, the Reform 
arty, who were desirous of seeing Ireland governed upon the great principles 
which ought to influence and actuate every Administration. Mr. Roebuck 
traced back the Arms Bill through various continuations, to one proposed by 
the Jrish Parliament itself in the 36th year of George the Third ; from which 
the present measure differs in no material point. It was not therefore a 
“Saxon” insult: the poison, though reptiles, it is said, do not flourish in that 
country, was produced in Ireland. He wondered that the Government should 
have brought on such a measure, and have created such a turmoil for such a 
urpose, when in two lines to have reénacted the 50th of George the Third 
would have placed them in the position of continuers of the law, and would 
have enabled them to derive all the bencfit which could be derived from such a 
measure without incurring the imputation of having heaped a new insult on 
Ireland. ‘That dill was reénacted during the Reformed Parliament, and during 
the administration of the Whig Government. It had the assent of Mr. O'Con- 
nell and Mr. Sheil, and of all the Irish Members except Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford; because their leaders put their watchfulness to sleep, and taught them 
that the great thing to struggle for was the existence of the Whig Govern- 
ment. The Coercion Bill might have taught them better. If, however, when 
there was a Government which conciliated the people of Ireland, they admitted 
the principle that an Arms Bill was necessary, @ fortiori, when there was a 
Government which did not conciliate the people of Ireland an Arms Bill was 
necessary. The social condition remained the same, but the Government 
was changed; and was the measure rendered unnecessary now because thie 
Government did not conciliate the people? To that question he wanted an 
answer. 

He quarrelled with the measure because it was directed against the principles 
of good government. The Reformation, which worked for the good and honour 
of England, in Ireland, where the majority of the people remained Roman 
Catholics, turned to poison; the greatest friends of liberty in England were 
converted by religious animosity into the most imperious tyrants that Ireland 
ever knew; and besides treating the Irish as a conquered people, England 
treated them as an heretical people. Hence the necessity, admitted by the 
Irish Members connected with property, for such a measure. But the ven- 
geance of the assassin in Ireland is oftener directed against the poor occupant 
than the rich landlord, and that poor occupant the bill would disarm. Would 
it then suppress crime in Ireland? Never. But, by pursuing these means, 
Government were creating hostility towards themselves ; and as the people from 
day to day increased in knowledge and improved in manners, it would become 
more and more difficult, and at last impossible, for them to govern Ireland after 
such a fashion. Lord John Russell, however, the representative of the late 
Government, meant to vote for the bill: there was so little real difference be- 
tween the two Governments in the measures proposed for Ireland. The chief 
evil in that country is the rampant Church of Ircland—a Church of the 
minority paid by the State. He believed that the sole object of the Repeal was 
to put down the dominant Jrish Church; that Protestant ascendancy which was 
the sign and symbol of the people’s subjection to their victorious invaders. 
The well-thinking people of Ireland and England do not wish for separation ; 


but it was a fair conclusion, that if they maintained the olden spirit of domi- 
nation in Ireland, the people would fly to the means by which they would be | 


enabled to rid themselyes of that intolerable burden. And how was that cry 
to be put down?—by suppressing discussion of a particular law, and giving 
or ya implicated in the question a pretext of martyrdom? Sir Robert Peel 

ad predicted that his chief difficulty would be with Ireland: he had now 
been betrayed into it by an indiscreet letter from the Lord Chancellor, and by 
the advice of such friends as Mr. Shaw; and if he did not escape from that 
support, the government would escape from him. If he carried out the prin- 
ciple of coercion in Ireland, let him beware of what would happen in Eng- 
land. Rather let him, following the dictates of his own enlightened mind, do 
that justice to Ireland, which if he conceded, he would have nothing to fear 
for himself. 

Sir Henry Winston Barron attacked the Government appoint- 
ments— 

Mr. Justice Jackson, Mr. Blackburn, and Baron Lefroy, were opposed to the 
rights and liberties of the people in every possible form ; and the two or three 
Bishops appointed by the Government were opposed to the Government sys- 
tem of education in Ireland, ‘The result of the bill would be to disarm the 
Catholics and to arm the Orangemen of the North ; thus placing the Catholics 
at the mercy of their foes. It was said that the first Arms Act was passed by 
an Irish Parliament: it was thrust upon that Parliament by an English Go- 
vernment, an English Lord-Lieutenant, and an English Secretary. Sir Henry 
demanded for Ireland an extended franchise, corporate reform, and a larger 
share in the Imperial Legislature. He read a number of extracts from news- 
papers of various parties, Metropolitan and Irish, assailing,the Irish policy of 


Ministers. He complained that the newly-appointed Magistrates in Ireland | 
were strong political partisans; asserted that Lord Eliot’s information was | 


derived from polluted sources; and he concluded in the words of Burke— 
“Force is a futile instrament of preserving a people so numerous, so active, 
80 growing, so spirited as this, in profitable and substantial connexion with us. 
A nation is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered.” 

Sir Davip Rocue denied the charges against two of the new 
Judges: his friend Mr. Justice Jackson had given universal satisfaction 
by his conduct on the bench; and no one complained of Baron Lefroy, 


Sir Ronert Pret insisted that Government had redeemed every | 


pledge to govern Ireland with fairness and moderation— 

He appealed to Sir David Roche's testimony, to show the fallacy of some 
Teports, which should teach caution in respect of others; and he remarked 
that, in speaking of the conduct of the Judges, people did not refer to their 
acts, but only to some former speeches; which he might have done on the ap- 


Pointment of Sir Micaael O’Loghlen. He asked the Irish Members why, if | 


they now found it necessary to oppose the bill, they abandoned their Parlia- 
mentary duty in 1841, and gave their sanction to precisely the same measure ? 
It appeared, indeed, from what Mr. Smith O’Brien had said, that he agreed to 
the passing of an act of three lines only, that was to continue another act with 
which he now admitted he was wholly unacquainted ; and, as a magistrate, he 
had been executing the law without knowing the provisions of it. (Cheers 
and laughter.) ‘ That is the way the honourable gentleman acted with regard 
to the bill. But the Government have acted differently. We did not think 
it right to propose a mere continuing bill of a few lines. We thought it right 
that the House should have the bill before it; and therefore we priuted the ori- 
ginal bill with the additional clauses. ‘The honourable gentleman, however— 
this worthy legislator and magistrate, helped to pass a law, and helped to exe- 
cute a law, of which he knew nothing till we explained it to him in this 
House. (Cheers.) And that is your zeal for the liberties of Ireland.” Sir 


Robert believed, however, that in 1841 they thought the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland justified such a measure. It was all very well to 
talk of general principles and rights, as opposed to the bill; but let 
them bear in mind the position of a man with a family exposed to 
assassination. One of the last persons who was shot, Mr. Gatchell, 
said as he died, that he had taken the best security he could against assassina- 
tion, but “ it was impossible to watch every bush that was on the road-side.” The 
immediate question was, whether there was not greater facility and impunity 
in committing murders with fire-arms than with other weapons. Instead, how- 
ever, of showing peculiar favour to one class, the bill altered the existing law, 
which did not require the arms of the Yeomen to be registered, and placed the 
Yeomen on the same footing as their fellow subjects. Mr. Sheil’s speech wasa 
complete vindication of the bill: he advised a much more extraordinary mea~ 
sure, to meet the state of society—the compelling persons of wealth to sit on 
Petit Juries —the principle of the Jaw being “ judicium parium et lex terre” — 
compelling landowners to sit in judgment in the agrarian disputes between 
themselves and their tenants! And he described the state of the country as 
such, that while the assassin laughs at the law and returns from the criminal 
dock to his family, the honest witness must be expatriated. Sir Robert Peel 
thought it a better way to protect that witness by preventing the improper use 
of fire-arms. So far from regarding the bill itself as a matter of indifference, 
like Mr. Charles Buller, Sir Robert regarded it as of first-rate importance, and 
justified only by necessity; and the Ilouse would decide whether, after the 
admission of the Lrish Members so recently as 1841, that such a bill was 
necessary for Ireland, the whole difference being a change in the Government, 
the House would take upon itself the responsibility of putting a stop to any 
measure for the registration of fire-arms in Ireland? The measure was 
announced at too early a period of the session to have been framed in special 
reference to the present state of Ireland. (Lord Eliot whispered something.) 
His noble friend told him that it was framed lastfyear. He would only repeat, 
that Government were determined to exercise every legitimate power which 
they possessed for the prevention of that which every Member for the English 
and Scotch constituencies, and a great proportion of the Irish Members, con- 
sidered as equivalent to a separation of Ireland from England and a dismem- 
berment of the empire; postponing, however, the discussion of that question 
until a fitter occasion. 

The House divided; and the second reading was carried, by 270 to 105. 

On the motion of the order for committing the bill, Mr. Samira 
O’BriEN moved as an amendment, 

“ That a Sclect Committee be appointed to inquire whether the condition of 
Ireland was such as to require statutory enactments different from those of 
Great Britain ; and if so, to ascertain to what cause the difference of legisla- 
tion was to be attributed.” 

The amendment was negatived without a division, and the bill was 
ordered to be committed. 

The dismissal of the Repeal Magistrates was alluded to in the 
House of Lords, on Tuesday. The Marquis of CLANRICARDE drew 
attention to the letter of Sir Edward Sugden’s secretary to Lord 
Ffrench; which he read— 

He observed, that, according to that letter, Lord F'french was dismissed from 
the Magistracy because he had not read and digested the declaration which 
the Lord Chancellor said some Ministers had made in Parliament respecting 
Repeal. Lord Ffrench had simultaneously been dismissed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from the Deputy-Lieutenancy of the county in which Lord Clanri- 
carde was Lord-Lieutenant. He wanted to know on what right a single 
declaration in Parliament was taken as sufficient ground for such a proceed- 
ing; and whether any communication of any message from the ‘Throne, of any 
speech from the Throne, or of any speech in Parliament, had been made to the 
| lrish Government, or published in the Gazettes either of London or Dublin, 
or in any other official form ? 

The Duke of WELLINGTON replied, that the Lord-Lieutenant and 
Lord Chancellor had both received instructions, on their appointment, 
to discountenance Repeal; but no instructions on the subject had re- 
cently been issued to her Majesty’s servants in Ireland. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE (after some interruption from the 
Marquis of LoNDoNDERRY on a point of order) proceeded to move an 
address to the Crown for a copy of the letter to Lord Ffrench— 

He admitted that the assembling of great bodies of men thronghout the 
country, creating disturbances, and alarming the minds of peaceable subjects of 
the Crown, was in itself, on a broad principle, an illegal act ; but the course te 
pursue would have been, to issue a proclamation stating the simple truth, thas 
those meetings were calculated to disturb, and did disturb and alarm the minds 
of the quiet and peaceable subjects of the realm; advising such persons to dis- 
countenance these meetings; and then they might fairly enough, if they had 
so chosen, have desired and enjoined all Magistrates not only to discountenance, 
but to keep away from such meetings. Without any such authentic warning, 
| but merely from a declaration in Parliament, Government proceeded to brea 
every Magistrate that attended a Repeal meeting. How could Lord Ffrench 
have known what was declared, but that a Parliamentary law is daily broken? 
and it is a positive fact, that many Magistrates in Ireland do not even see the 
English newspapers, but only Irish papers, which give abridged reports of Par- 
liamentary proceedings. 
| The Duke of WeL.tneTon replied by describing the anxiety felt by 
| thousands and thousands in Ireland—he believed a majority—on_ the 
| 
| 











subject of the Repeal agitation ; the relief which the declaration of Mi- 
nisters had given to that anxiety ; and the general notoriety of the decla- 
ration. He did not oppose the production of papers on the subject. 
Lord CAMPBELL contended, that to make a meeting illegal, its object 
must be illegal; and petitioning for the Repeal of the Union is not so; 
nor was it made so by certain declarations, which did not alter the law. 
| He condemned the use of the Sovereign’s name by Sir Robert Peel, as 
establishing a bad precedent. 
| The Duke of WeLLINGron remarked, that the Queen’s name had 
only been used in connexion with her Majesty’s reference to the de- 
| claration of her Royal predecessor. In dismissing the Magistrates, the 
| Lord Chancellor referred not only to the declarations of Ministers, but 
| to the tendency to outrage which must result from such immense 
| assemblages, 

In the course of some further remarks, the Earl of CHARLEVILLE 
contended for the illegal character of the meetings, as calculated to 
create terror and alarm; and the Earl of WickLow compared them to 
the great Manchester meeting in 1819, which was declared by Mr. 
Justice Bayley and a Jury, and afterwards on appeal by the Court of 
King’s Bench, to be illegal. The Lorp CHANCELLOR contended, that 
the Magistrates were properly dismissed, independently of the declara- 
tion, because of their attendance at meetings calculated to endanger the 
public peace, and therefore palpably illegal. The Marquis of Nor- 
manby himself had refused admission to the Commission of the Peace 








to a gentleman because he advocated Repeal. Lord CoTTeNHAM 
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pointed to a nicer distinction: ostensibly the Repeal meetings were 
legal, though they might become illegal; Lord Ffrench was dismissed, 
not because he had attended a Repeal meeting, but because he expressed 
an intention of doing so. He insisted that the use of the Queen’s name 
was not constitutional, as the Sovereign was not at the time con- 
stitutionally in communication with Parliament, according to the usual 
modes. He also drew a distinction between refusal of admission to 
the Magistracy and dismissal. Lord Lynpuurst admitted the dis- 
tinction, but still thought that he had Lord Normanby’s authority 
for considering an advocate for Repeal unfit for the Magistracy. 
The Marquis of Lanspownr having spoken in support of Lord Clanri- 
carde, and Lord WuarncuirFE on the other side, the motion was 
affirmed. 

The subject was again alluded to on Thursday ; when Lord Lorron, 
presenting a petition agaiust Repeal, made a suggestion— 


The most sure and effectual way to restore tranquillity was, in his opinion, | 
J q y H | 





by calling out the Yeomanry of the North and the loyal Yeomanry of other parts | 
of the country. Such a proceeding, in a moral point of view, would have an | 


extraordinary effect. It would convince the truly loyal as to which part of her 
Majesty’s subjects could be relied on. 
CanaDa Corn BIL. 

In the Commons, on Monday, the report of the Committee of the 
whole House on Lord Stauley’s resolutions respecting the importation 
of wheat and flour from Canada was brought up. Ou the motion that 
the resolutions be read a second time, Mr. MILNER Gipson moved as 
an amendment, 

“That, in reducing the duty on the importation of Canadian wheat and 
wheat-flour into the United Kingdom, it is not expedient that such reduction 
should be made contingent on the imposition or maintenance of a duty on the 
importation of foreign corn into Canada.” 

If the quantity of corn imported into Canada was not great, it was a reason 
why we should not involve ourselves in so troublesome an undertaking as levy- 
ing a duty of 3s. on corn at the frontier. Lord Stanley laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that corn ground into flour was entitled to be considered as the produce 
of the colony in which it bad been so manufactured : he wished to know whe- 
ther that principle was to be applied to all the British dependencies, including 
the Channel Islands? For example, would wheat ground into flour in Heli- 
goland be admissible into this country on the Colonial scale of prices? ‘That 
island was at the mouth of the Elbe, and it would be a great boon to the work- 
ng classes if corn from the continent were so to be admitted. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Bowr1na, and supported by Mr. 
TuHoRNELY and Mr. Cuarves VILuiers. 

In opposing it, Lord Sranney declined reopening a discussion on a 
resolution so like Lord John Russell’s. He stated, that by statute the 
British possessions in Europe were specially excepted from the rule al- 
luded to by Mr. Gibson; even the Channel Islands were included in 
the exception by name, and in their case the exception extended to 
other articles. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected, by 195 to 83. The re- 
solutions were read a second time, and leave was given to bring ina 
bill found:d on them: it was read a fi’st time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on Friday. Lord Jonn Russeu1 protested against 
the measure being considered in the light of a contract. 

Liner Law. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord Campnbe.i produced 
the report of the Committee on the Law of Libel and Defamation. 

The Committee had examined a great number and variety of witnesses—a 
Vice-Chancellor, Judges in the Superior Courts of Westminster Hall, barristers, 
solicitors, French lawyers and Scottish lawyers, Police Magistrates, booksellers, 
authors, and proprictors, editors, and conductors ofsome of the most respectable 
newspapers published in London and the provinces. They had come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions. They considered that it was not now expedient to interfere 
with the law respecting public prosecutions, in consequence of the mildness of the 

ractice of late. They recommended that for spoken as well as for written 
ibel redress should be given. ‘That neither in criminal nor in civil actions 
truth should be an absolute bar; but that in both classes it should be 
allowed to go to the Jury, quantum valeat, with all the other circumstances 
of defence. That an apology should be admissible in evidence by way of 
mitigation of damages, and tender of amends received in proof. In the case 
of paragraphs inadvertently inserted in respectable journals, the Committee 
thought that tender of apology, and the payment of a reasonable sum into 
Court, should be allowed to be pleaded. ‘They proposed that libels should be 
divided into three classes. First, those cases where it was attempted to 
extort money under a threat of making certain charges: the punishment to 
be fine and imprisonment with hard labour for two years. In the second 
class, those who published the libel knowing it to be false, but without the 
attempt at extortion, should be subjected to the punishment of a fine and 
imprisonment for two years, without hard labour. The third class, which 
would comprise the publishers of libels not knowing them to be false, but pub- 
lishing them maliciously, to be punished by fine and imprisonment for one 
year. ‘The Committee also recommended that the fair reports of Parliament 
and of the Law Courts should be protected, even in the case of proceedings 
during the progress of trials and ex parte statements; the publication of which 
is often beneficial—as in the instance of Courvoisier’s trial, where it produced 
additional evidence. But for reports of proceedings in cases where Magistrates 
have no jurisdiction, like the “asking for advice,” no protection should be 
given. ‘To reach the disreputable papers which live by scandal, but whose real 
proprietors put forward men of straw without property, it was proposed to 
make the securities to the Stamp-office liable for damages awarded in actions 
for libel. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

EcciesiasticaL Courts. The House of Commons having gone into 
Committee on the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, on Monday, Dr. Nicuou intro- 
duced various amendments to be considered by Members during the recess. 
The chief was, that the Provincial Courts are to be retained in the diocese of 
York. 

Cuvurcn or Scornanp. Lord AperDEEN presented to the House of 
Lords, on Thursday, a bill to remove doubts with respect to the admission of 
ministers to benefices in Scotland. It was read a first time. 

Titties To Estates. Lord Brovcuam produced a bill to introduce into 
the Courts of Common Law and Equity in England a practice known in the 
law of Scotland, by which the claims of individuals to estates, and those 
claiming under them, might be conclusively and for ever established, by means 
of what was termed a declaratory action. ‘The bill was read a first time. 

Tue Royat Assent was given, by Commission, on Wednesday, to the 
Registration of Voters Bill, the Testimony in the Colonies Bill, the Queen’s 
Bench Offices Bill, the Turnpike Roads (Ireland) Bill, and to several railway 
and other private bills, including eleven enclosure and estate bills. 
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Tue Recess. The House of Lords adjourned on Thursday, to Friday the 
9th June. 

CoNTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

The Athlone Election Committee met on Wednesday. The agent for the 
petitioners against the return of Mr. Collett stated that he had only receiveg 
instructions over night, and had not had time to prepare a brief for counsel ; 
he therefore asked for an adjournment. The Committee decided that he must 
go onat once ; on which he abandoned the contest. The Committee then de. 
declared Mr. Collett to have been duly elected; and so they reported to the 
House at night. 

The Nottingham Election Committee entered upon their inquiry on Thurg. 
day. ‘There were four petitions against the return of Mr. Thomas Gisborne ; 
two praying that the election might be declared null and void, two that Mr, 
John Walter junior might be declared duly elected. ‘The allegations were bri. 
bery and treating by the sitting Member’s agents; the bribery being chiefly in 
the shape of colourable engagements of voters as colourmen, messengers, and 
the like. A scrutiny was also desired, but abandoned as too troublesome, 


THe Court. 


Bucktncuam PaLace again displays the Royal standard; the Court 
having returned in order to the christening of the infant Princess, 
The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Princess Royal, came to town 
from Claremont, in a carriage and four, on Tuesday afternoon. The 
Prince of Wales and the infant Princess followed in another carriage 
and four, with the Dowager Lady Lyttelton; the suite in a third car- 
riage; a party of Dragoons being the escort. 

The Dutchess of Kent visited the Queen and the Prince at Claremont 
on Saturday ; lunching with them, and returning to town. 

Our second infant Priucess was christened yesterday. At ten o’clock 
the band of the First Regiment of Life Guards took up their station in 
front of Buckingham Palace. The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, and other Cabinet Ministers, arrived in state about half-past eleven 
o’clock. They were followed by the Foreign Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and public officers. The Great Officers of the Household were in at- 
tendance. ‘The following members of the Royal Family arrived in 
state, severally escorted by detachments of Horse Guards,—the Dutchess 
of Kent, with her suite, in two carriages; the Duke and Prince George 
of Cambridge and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, in one carriage; the Dutchess of Cambridge and the two Prin- 
cesses, in another; the Queen Dowager and her suite; the Dutchess of 
Gloucester; the Princess Sophia Matilda. The Crown Prince of Wur- 
temburg was present. All the visiters having been conducted to the 
seats provided for them in the Chapel, the Queen and Prince Albert, 
with their immediate attendants, and the other members of the Royal 
Family, entered it in procession; and the Queen and Prince took their 
seats shortly after twelve o’clock. The service commenced with the 
performance of sacred music. When it had ceased, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, accompanied by the Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert, con- 
ducted the infant Princess into the chapel: she was carried by the 
head nurse, attended by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury then performed the baptismal service, assisted 
by the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and other dignitaries of the Church. The King of Hanover 
not having arrived, his Majesty was represented as sponsor by a proxy. 
The other sponsors were, the Dutchess of Kent as proxy for the Princess 
Hohenlohe Langenburg, the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz as proxy for the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
the Princess Sophia Matilda. The Royal infant received the names of 
“ Alice Maud Mary.” The ceremony was concluded a little before two 
o'clock, 

After the ceremony, the whole of the illustrious party repaired to the 
Picture Gallery ; where a grand collation was given in honour of the 
event. 

The King of Hanover arrived at the Customhouse yesterday, from 
Calais; and proceeded to his residence in St. James’s Palace, which 
he reached at four o’clock. He was visited by Prince Albert, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and Prince George: and his Majesty visited the Queen 
Dowager and the Princess Sophia; dining with the Dutchess of Glou- 
cester. 

The Queen gave an audience to Sir Robert Peel on Wednesday. 

Prince Albert again officiated as Director of the Ancient Concerts 
on Wednesday, and a grand entertainment was given to the Directors 
at Buckingham Palace; the Queen Dowager, the Dutchess of Kent, 
the Dutchess of Gloucester, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, 
being of the party. After the banquet, the Prince and other Direc- 
tors went to the Hanover Square Rooms, with the Prince’s suite, in 
three carriages. ‘The rest of the party followed in four carriages ; the 
Queen and Queen Dowager riding in the first. 

The Queen and the Prince went to the Italian Opera on Thursday. 

In the morning the Prince drove to Deptford, to lay the first stone of 
the Royal Naval School. 

The Queen Dowager visited the Princess Sophia on Tuesday, and 
the Dutchess of Inverness, at Kensington Palace, on the same day. On 
Thursday, her Majesty visited the Dutchess of Kent and the Dutchess, 
of Cambridge. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, with Prince George and the 
Princesses Augusta and Mary, accompanied by the Dutchess of Glou- 
cester, attended Divine service in the Temple Church on Sunday. 
The Duke and Dutchess were at the French Play on Monday. On 
Tuesday, their Royal Highnesses, with Prince George, the Princess 
Augusta, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
honoured the Duke of Devonshire with their company at his public 
breakfast at Chiswick. In the evening, the Duke and Dutchess and 
the Princess Augusta were present at an entertainment given by the 
Earl of Liverpool at Fife House. Next day, they repaired to Messrs. 
Mortimer and Hunt's, to inspect a silver-gilt toilette-service made for 
the Queen of the Netherlands. The Duke and his intended son-in-law 
went to the annual Charity Schools meeting at St. Paul’s Cathedal on 
Thursday. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester visited the Dutchess of Inverness on 
Wednesday. 





The Metropolis. 
At a Wardmote of Coleman Street Ward, on Wednesday, Mr. William 
Hunter was elected Alderman, in the room of Sir William Heygate. A 
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yote of thanks to Sir William Heygate, thirty-one years Alderman for 
the Ward, was passed; 21 voting for the motion, 11 against it, and 
many more abstaining from voting. 


The ceremony of laying the first stone of the new Royal Naval 
School to be erected at Counter-hill, Deptford, was performed by Prince 
Albert, on Thursday. Very spacious and commodious marquees were 
erected for the occasion. ‘There were present, among others, Sir. C. 
Ogle, the President of the Council of the School, Rear-Admiral Sir 
A. C. Malcolm, Rear-Admiral Sykes, Admiral Sir W. Lake, Sir R. 
Dobson, Admiral Dundas, M.P., Sir E. Grace, Lord Bloomfield, the 
Bishop of Rochester, the Reverend Mr. Sketchley, Reverend T. 
Chambers, (Head Master of the school,) Captain T. Jones, ( Vice-Presi- 
dent,) and Commodore Forbes. The Prince, dressed as a Field- Marshal, 
arrived at noon; the Earl of Haddington, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
about the same time; and the ceremony at once proceeded. The mallet 
used by the Prince was made from the relics of Nelson’s ship the 
Victory. Prince Albert keeps up his reputation for a peculiar knack 
in laying first stones: “ it was really refreshing,” says the report, “ to 
behold the hearty good-will with which his Royal Highness repeatedly 
struck the stone with the mallet already alluded to.” The Bishop of 
Rochester performed the due religious observances. Six boys presented 
an address to the Prince ; which was read by the son of Captain Drew, 
R.N. Sir C. Ogle thanked his Royal Highness for his condescension 
in assisting at the ceremony; and, returning a most gracious answer, 
the Prince left “ the gay and festive scene.” 

The following annual charitable and religious meetings have been 
held. The Westminster Hospital’s hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary was celebrated by a dinner at the Thatched House Tavern, on Sa- 
turday ; the Duke of Cambridge, Chairman. The total number of pa- 
tients relieved since the foundation has been 295,139 : the income is in- 
adequate; but along list of subscriptions was read—headed by the Queen, 
521. 10s.; Queen Dowager, 10l.; the Duke of Cambridge, 30/. The 
twenty-fifth annual festival of the Caledonian Asylum was held at Free- 
mason’s Tavern on Saturday; General the Honourable Sir A. Duff, 
Chairman. The inmates of the school are 90; the income last year was 
1,763/., the expenditure 1,675/.; the Duke of Cambridge headed the 
subscriptions with 10/. 10s. The London Hibernian Society (now in- 
corporated with the Church Education Society of Ireland) met at Free- 
mason’s Hall on Wednesday ; Lord Sandon, Chairman. The Society 
has, 1,247 schools in Ireland, and 58,882 scholars; it has circulated 
since its establishment 519,468 copies of the Scriptures: the income 
last year was 6,212/.; the expenditure 7,714/. On Thursday there was 
the anniversary meeting of the Charity Children of the Metropolitan 
Parochial schools, 6,000 in number, at St Paul’s Cathedral. The Duke 

of Cambridge was present ; being received by the Lord Mayor. ‘The 
Bishop of Salisbury delivered an address to the immense congregation. 
A large collection was made, to be divided among the children. 

The second yearly meeting of subscribers and friends of the London 
Library was held at their rooms in Pall Mall on Saturday ; the Earl of 
Clarendon in the chair. Since March 1842, 4,000 volumes have been 
added to the library : the receipts for the past year were 1,768/.; the ex- 
penditure, 1,538/.; leaving a balance on hand of 230/, 

The Anti-Corn-law League had another meeting at the Hall of Com- 
merce on Monday. The speakers were the Earl of Ducie, Mr.Cobden, 
and Mr. Moore. The hall was well filled; but Mr. Moore complained 
of the absence of Jeading City men. 

The Pitt Club held their annnal dinner at the London Tavern on Sa- 
turday. Sir J. B. Walsh was in the chair; and there were present the 
Earl of Eldon, Lord Kenyon, Sir J. Chetwode, Sir R. P. Glynn, Mr. 
Repton, M.P., and other gentlemen. 


The Duke of Brunswick and the Satirist newspaper are at deadly 
warfare. In the Bail Court, on Tuesday, the Duke’s counsel obtained 
a tule to show why a criminal information should not be filed against 
Mr. Barnard Gregory, as registered proprietor and publisher of the 
journal, for a series of libels, insinuating that the Duke was implicated 
in the murder of Eliza Grimwood, in 1838. Mr. Gregory has an action 
in the Court of Common Pleas against the Duke and another, for con- 
spiring and hiring other persons to hoot and hiss Mr. Gregory when he 
appeared as an actor at Covent Garden Theatre ; whereby he was pre- 
vented from obtaining an engagement. The defendants pleaded the 
general issue, and justified the hooting and hissing on account of the 
libels in the Satirist. Counsel were heard on Wednesday, but on merely 
technical points. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Monday, counsel were heard for and 
against the examination of the Duke of Argyll and other shareholders 
in the British North American Emigration Company, as to their con- 
nexion with the estate of Dr. Rolph, the Secretary of the Company 
anda bankrupt. Commissioner Holroyd deferred his decision. Mr. 
Roy, writer to the signet in Edinburgh, attended, and satisfactorily 
explained the circumstances relative to a letter which he had written 
to Major Campbell on the subject of the Duke of Argyll’s presumed 
liability: it was written without the privity of Mr. Leslie, the petition- 
ing creditor; and it was left entirely to the Major to show to the Duke 
of Argyll or not as he thought fit. [This letter had been regarded as 
an indirect threat conveyed from Mr. Leslie to the Duke. ] 

At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, the Lord Mayor delivered to the 
returned emigrants who were to have been conveyed to the British 
American Emigration Association’s land in Prince Edward Island, 
the subscription collected to indemnify them for the losses they had 
Sustained by the failure of the Association’s plans. The number 

of emigrants was fifty men, women, and children. Lieutenant 
Lean, the Government Emigration Agent, stated that the Duke 


Square; and evidence was given in corroboration of that previously 
recorded. Henry Yorke Smith, the butler, said that Howse had in- 
sisted that an alteration of the plate-closet should proceed after Lord 
Fitzgerald’s death; the plate being moved to the pantry while the altera- 
tion was in progress, At Howse’s private residence were found, several 
reams of paper of different sizes, with the mark of the Stationery 
Office on it, and a quantity of sealing-wax, sixteen pounds of whole 
wax candles, twenty pounds of common candles, and eighty pounds of 
soap in bars; all of which articles were such as those used at his 
master’s house. Both men were remanded till Wednesday next. 

At Marylebone Police-office, on Saturday, Mr. Stratford, who assaulted 
Mr. Chisholm the surgeon, in mistake for Mr. Gregory the editor of the 
Satirist, was released on bail ; Mr. Chisholin being no longer in danger. 


The YWrobiners. 

Epsom Races began on Tuesday; on which day the sports are re- 
garded as a mere whet to the appetite for the Derby day—an opportunity 
of seeing the horses, and the state of the course, and of gathering up 
the gossip. There had been some portentous reports of a man who 
was seen lurking about the stable of Cotherstone, a favourite for the 
grand race; and they were so far true that a tramper with a bottle was 
actually discovered in that suspicious situation; but the stuff in his 
bottle was harmless, and the man was not proved to be worse than a 
rogue and vagabond. On Tuesday, the course was attended by the re- 
sidents of the neighbourhood, and by some of the more inveterate 
sportsmen; and the racing was not bad. Lord George Bentinck’s 
Discord, ridden by Rogers, was the first winner; running away with 
the Craven Stakes from eight other horses, in a good race. The Shir- 
ley Stakes were the prize of Lord Stradbroke’s Evenus, ridden by Nat; 
two other horses running. Six horses raced for the Woodcote Stakes ; 
which were won by Lord Albemarle’s Delapre; Whitehouse the jockey. 
General Sharpe’s Lara, ridden by J. Marson, won the Manor Plate from 
ten competitors. 

Wednesday opened wet and misty; but the weather improved as the 
day advanced; and though it was never very clear, the company was 
numerous and fashionable, and the amusement excellent. Prince 
George of Cambridge and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
were at the Stewards Stand. The first race was that for the Derby 
Stakes, of 50 sovereigns each ; the owner of the second horse to receive 
100 sovereigns out of the stakes, and the winner to pay 100 sovereigns 
towards the expenses of the course. Mr. Bowes’s Cotherstone, ridden 
by Scott, was the victor ; Colonel Charritie’s Gorhambury was second, 
ridden by Buckle: twenty-one other horses were in the race. The 
Stewards had issued an order that no false starts would be allowed, and 
that every jockey who should start before the signal would be held to 
have acted unfairly. The race is thus deseribed— 

“The betting stood thus just before the start—13 to 8 against Cotherstone, 
5 to 1 against Gaper, 14 to 1 against Newcourt, 15 to l against Gamecock, 18 to 1 
against General Pollock, 20 to 1 against Wincsour, 28 to 1 against Dumpling, 
30 to 1 against Elixir, 30 to 1 against Aristides, 30 to 1 against Parthian, 30 
to 1 against A British Yeoman, 50 to | against Siricol, 50 to | against Fake- 
away, 50 to 1 against Languish colt, 66 to 1 against Magna Charta, (taken,) 
66 to 1 against Gorhambury, 66 to 1 against Humbug, 66 to 1 against Mercy 
colt. 

“Precisely at three o'clock, during a smart shower, the horses reached the 
ost in a line, and the word being given, got off excellently. Gaper took the 
Feud at a strong pace, followed closely by Khorassan, Cotherstone, and Gorhame 
bury next, and well up with them Siricol, Newcourt, A British Yeoman, 
Elixir, and two or three others ; in the rear were Murton Lordship and High- 
lander, and there they remained to the end of the chapter. ‘The leading 
horses maintained their positions till near the turn, where, so great had been 
the pace, we looked in vain for Aristides, Newcourt, and Elixir. They had 
succumbed, and the second ruck was composed of Chotornian, Fakeaway, and 
A British Yeoman, but neither with any chance. Gaper continued the lead 
a few strides over the road, and then, quite beaten, fell behind with Khorassan. 
Cotherstone immediately took up the running, followed by Gorhambury, 
Siricol third, and in this order the race finished ; Cotherstone increasing his 
lead from the stand, and winning, in a common canter, by two lengths. Gor- 
hambury was three lengths before Siricol, who beat Gaper about a length, the 
latter having asimilar advantage over Khorassan. Three or four lengths be~ 
hind were Fakeaway, Chotornion, and A British Yeoman, each claiming to be 
sixth. We cannot decide the point, nor can we pretend to say in what rota- 
tion the others ran home. ‘The pace from firat to last was tremendous. Value 
of the stakes, 4,225/. Mr. Bowes and his party are, in figures, very large 
winners; but there is a settling-day to come, and, from what we have seen 
and heard, that will awfully reduce the amount.” 

The Epsom Stakes were won by Mr. Phillimore’s Solomon, ridden 
by Sly, from five other horses; the Walton Stakes by Mr. Taylor’s 
Seguidilla, ridden by Whitehouse, from seven other horses; the Burgh 
Stakes by Mr. Beresford’s Henry Quatre, ridden by W. Boyce, from 
fourteen other horses. 

There was a little racing on Thursday ; when Mr. S. Herbert’s Tea- 








totaller won a Sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns each in a race with seven 
horses; Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s Hydaspus, a prize of 50/. from five 
horses ; and Lord Maidstone’s Titania, a like prize, from five horses. 
Yesterday was the last day: but the bad weather thinned the com- 
pany. An extraordinary number of horses ran in the principal race, 
that for the Oaks Stakes of 50/1. each—twenty-three! The victor was 
Mr. Ford’s filly Poison, ridden by F. Butler: Chifney brought in Mr, 
Thornbill’s filly Exteimpore second. The other winners were—Gor- 
hambury, of 50/.; Mr. Cowley’s Adrian, of the Members’ Plate; 
Mr. Bastard’s Teapot, of the Derby and Oaks. 


The Irish Repeal agitation has spread to England. The Repealers of 
Liverpool have had a public meeting as a demonstration of sympathy ; 
and in Manchester, on Wednesday, groups of Irishmen paraded some 





of Argyll had subscribed 50/.; Lord Scarsdale, 50/.; the Marquis of 
Downshire, 30/.; Sir James Cockburn, 25/.; the Marquis of Bate, 10/.; 
Sir W. Maxwell, 10/.; and a gentleman, who wished his name withheld, 
had benevolently sent 50/. It was understood that the acceptance of 
the donation did not bar the emigrants from taking legal measures 
against the responsible parties. 





At Queen Square Police-office, on Monday, William Cornelius Fuller, 
the carman, and George Howse, steward to the late Lord Fitzgerald, 


of the streets, levying contributions towards the Repeal-rent on shop- 
keepers and publicans. The Police took steps to suppress the nuisance, 
The examination of the rioters at Manchester closed on Friday ; 
when nine of the soldiers and four of the townspeople were} ordered 
to find two sureties in 25/. each for their appearance to answer the 
charge of riot and assault, at the next Court of Quarter-Sessions for the 
borough ; four others of the prisoners were ordered to find sureties in 
15l, each to keep the peace for three months; and all the rest were 





were reéxamined in regard to the recent robbery of plate in Belgrave 





discharged. A correspondent of the Dublin Pilot says, that the soldiers 
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of the Fifteenth Regiment, whose quarrel was the first cause of the 
disturbance, were fighting about Repeal of the Union. “ The poor 
fellows, who were vehemently applauded by a number of English folk 
looking on, had just given three cheers for Repeal, O'Connell, and Old 
Treland, when the Police interfered, and the row commenced.” ‘The 
Duke of Wellington is Colonel of the Fifteenth. 

There has been some uneasiness among the nailmaking population of 
Birmingham. On Monday night there were rumours of a turn-out and 
threatened violences at Bromsgrove; and Captain Peel (the Premier's 
nephew) arrived with a detachment of the First Dragoons. A reduction 
of price among the small or “ road-side” manufacturers had caused the 
larger manufacturers to attempt a reduction of wages, from about 16s. 
a week to l4s. a week; which produced a general strike. The men 
invited the interposition of the Magistrates; who did interpose; and 
the masters came to an agreement not to enforce the reduction of wages. 
At a public meeting, the men declared even the old rate of wages to be 
inadequate for their support, and complained bitterly of the truck 
system ; and they now demanded an increase of wages. Thus matters 
remained ; the authorities standing on the defensive, in case of any 
violence. 

“ Rebecca and her Daughters” increase in the audacity of their cru- 
sade against the toll-gates of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan: 
they have sworn, it is said, not to leave a gate standing. About an 
hour after midnight, on Saturday, they destroyed the Water Street 
gate at the entrance of Carmarthen; placing sentinels, as usual, 
to keep off some of the more hardy inhabitants, who tried to approach 
the spot. The rioters were about to vnroof the toll-house; but they 
spared it at tle entreaty of the gate-keeper’s wife, whose child was 
dying. They kept the place in a state of alarm for some time, with 
the firing of guns, and then made off unmolested; declaring their in- 
tention to raze Carmarthen Workhouse in August next. It is said that 
the Magistracy contemplate taking steps to place the whole district 
under military guard. 

There was another alarming fire at Liverpool on Saturday. It broke 
out a little before six o'clock, in the upper story of one of the Duke of 
Bridgewater's warehouses at Duke’s Dock ; and by great exertions it was 
subdued in somewhat less than four hours. The damage is estimated at 
10,0001, The origin of the fire is wholly unknown; but the Liverpool 
Mail is disposed to attribute these frequent fires in the town to the bad 
construction of warehouses, the bad classification of stores, and other 
kinds of “ disgraceful mismanagement.” 


IRELAND. 

Mr. O’Connell does not halt in his Repeal progress. On Thursday 
the 25th May, he had a demonstration at Nenagh for the North Riding 
of Tipperary ; which he entered, after a triumphal march of twenty 
miles, with an escort of 100,000; ladies waving their handkerchiefs 
from the windows as he approached. Thence he proceeded to the 
Grange, about two miles off ; where he addressed a meeting of 350,000: 
thousands came from a distance of fifteen or twenty miles: in- 
habitants of King’s, Queen’s, Limerick, Clare, and Galway counties 
were present ; and a thousand boats laden with passsengers crowded 
the Shannon. Mr. O'Connell explained the objectch of such meetings— 

He often heard it said that it was impossible so many thousand persons could 
hear him together. He thought there were some forty or fifty thousand 
persons that heard every word he uttered; or indeed vastly more, for he 
perceived his voice extended to the very extreme of the crowd. He came there 
to tell them what he was struggling for, that they should understand distinctly 
the purpose which brought them together. He brought them together that 
Peel and Wellington might be able to count noses, and to understand how 
many were at their side, and then they might count their own as fast as they 
pleased. ( Cheers.) 

Afterwards there was a dinner, at which Mr. O'Connell spoke as 
usual. He alluded to the multitudes whom he had recently addressed-— 

Since he last came to Munster, he saw the largest assemblage at Charleville 
that met up to that period, as well as the most enthusiastic. Le went to 
Cork, and found the multitude doubled ; and the beauty of the scenery of the 
lovely valley that leads into Cork from Glanmire was rendered more vivify ingly 
attractive to the human eye, and the lover of the picturesque, by the multi- 
tudes of men, women, and children that surrounded him. What did he see on 
the rock of Cashel? On Wednesday he saw population and an extent of phy- 
sical force, that in the hands of a Napoleon would be sufficient to conquer the 
entire of Europe. Napoleon marched trom Boulogne to the centre of Hungary, 

aining his battles on the way, with a smaller vigorous force than surrounded 
om on Wednesday on the rock of Cashel: and then, Napoleon had no such 
army in reserve as he had that day upon the hill of Grange. (Cheers and 
laughter.) It was a waste of physical force ; but let no one tell him that there 
was no security against aggression in that physical force. He told them it was 
not as a sword to strike down, but as a shield to protect; and from that spot 
he said, that Wellington and Peel, and the congregated force of British states- 
men, would never be absurd cnough to thiuk they could successfully assail 
those who had the protection of such a shield as that. (Great cheering.) 

Dr. Kennedy, the titular Bishop of Killa'oe, was a speaker at the din- 
ner, and a warm adherent of Repeal. He referred to Sir Robert Peel's 
declaration that an Irish Parliament should never be conceded except 
at the expense of civil war— 

Merciful God! the British Minister to threaten Ireland with civil war! a 
war by England against the right arm of her own strength—against a moral 
and loyal people, who had fought her battles, and extended her possessions to 
the remotest portions of the earth. If such a war should occur—and God in 
his mercy prevent such a calamity—he was fearfully persuaded that it would be 
a war of so bloody, of so deadly and desolating a character, that whoever the 
victors might be, they would have but too much reason to mourn their melan- 
choly triumph. It was impossible that those who threatened them could have 
any knowledge of the present condition of the feelings of the people of Ireland. 
Threaten them, indeed, with a civil war! Why, be knew that the majority of 
the people were suffering the most grievous privations, and that no war had any 
terrors for them. (The entire assembly here rose and joined in one burst of ap- 
plause.) He repeated that war had no terrors for them, and least of all a war 
against their unnatural, their inveterate, and their still unrelenting oppressors. 
And he believed further, that except a restitution of their native Parliament, 
there was nothing so welcome to them in their present temper as such a war, 
whatever be its issue. (7Z'remendous cheering.) 

There was another great meeting to greet Mr. O'Connell, at Long- 
ford, on Sunday; and a dinner, at which the titular Bishops of Meath 
and Ardagh were present. The meeting is computed at 250,000. Dr. 





Higgins alluded to Dr. Murray’s denial of his assertion that all 





the Bishops were Repealers: speaking in the most respectful termg 
of his superior, he said that Dr. Murray was sometimes at the 
Castle, for charitable purposes; Dr. Higgins never went to the Castle, 
At the dinner he said—* The Earl of Wicklow denied that Dr. Murray 
was a Repealer: now, Dr. Higgins had the authority of a most respect- 
able clergyman, who could verify his statement on oath, that Dr, 
Murray had declared himself a Repealer before a numerous company ; 
and when or where had he since contradicted that statement ?” 


The following is the letter from the Lord Chancellor's Secretary, 
which notified to Lord Ffrench his dismissal from the Magistracy— 

‘* Secretary's Office, Four Courts, 
«* Dublin, 23d May 1843, 

“ My Lord—I have the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s letter of 
the 19th instant, stating that it was your intention to attend the Repeal meet- 
ing at Caltra, as well as that which is to be held in Athlone; and Lam directed by 
the Lord Chancellor to inform your Lordship, that he regrets he has felt it hig 
duty to direct your Lordship to be superseded as a Magistrate for the county 
of Galway. It has been his earnest desire not to interfere with the expression 
of opinion by any Magistrate in favour of Repeal, although from his first ar- 
rival here he deemed it inconsistent with the determination of her Majesty’s 
Government to uphold the Union between Great Britain and Ireland to ap- 
point as a Magistrate any person pledged to the Repeal of that Union. Her 
Majesty’s Government having recently declared in both Houses of Parliament 
their fixed determination to maintain the Union, it becomes the duty of the 
Members of the Government to support that declaration. The allegation that the 
numerous Repeal meetings are not illegal, does not diminish their inevitable 
tendency to outrage; and considering the subject in all its bearings, it ig 
the opinion of the Lord Chancellor that such meetings are not in the spirit 
of the constitution, and may become dangerous to the safety of the state. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the Government should be able to place a firm 
reliance on the watchfulness and determination of the Magistracy to pre- 
serve the public peace. A Magistrate who presides over, or forms a part of 
such a meeting, can neither be prepared to repress violence, nor could he be ex- 
pected to act against a body for whose offence he would himself be responsible. 
To such persons the preservation of the public peace during the present agita- 
tion cannot be safely intrusted. Your Lordship’s determination to preside 
over such a meeting, immediately after the declarations in Parliament, proves 
to the Lord Chancellor that the time has arrived for evincing the determina- 
tion of this Government to delegate no power to those who seek by such mea- 
sures as are now pursued to dissolve the Legislative Union. To allow such 
persons any longer to remain in the commission of the peace would be to afford 
the power of the Crown to the carrying of a measure which her Majesty has, 
like her predecessor, expressed her determination to prevent. This view of 
the case, which the step taken by your Lordship has forced upon the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor, will compel him at once to supersede any other Ma- 
gistrates who, since the declarations in Parliament, have attended like Repeal 
meetings. He thinks that such a measure is not at variance with the resolu- 
tion of the Government, whilst they watch over public tranquillity and oppose 
the Repeal movement, still to act with forbearance and conciliation, and to de- 
vote their best energies to improve the institutions and promote the prosperity 
of Ireland. 

“ Thave the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obediant servant, 

“ Henry SuGpEn, Secretary.” 

The following are the names of the Magistrates who have been re- 
moved from the Commission of the Peace: Lord Ffrench, the Honour- 
able Thomas Ffrench, the Honourable M. J. Ffrench, Mr. Daniel 
O'Connell, Mr. Maurice O'Connell, Mr. N. Boylan, Mr. Richard Albert 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Caleb Powell, Mr. P. S. Butler, Sir Michael Dilloo 
Bellew, Mr. Alexander Sherlock, Mr. Daniel Clanchy, Mr. John Barter. 
Mr. James Sinclair and Mr. O’Hea, neither of them Repealers, have been 
superseded at their own request. Mr. R. D. Browne has also resigned. 


Mr, William Smith O’Brien has addressed a letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, resigning his commission of the peace for the counties of Lime- 
rick and Clare. He says— 

“ Tam not aware that by any law now in force it is forbidden to the people 
of Ireland to seek the repeal of an act of Parliament, which history tells us 
was obtained by the basest means and by the foulest corruption ; and, though 
anxious to exhaust every hope of good government through other means be- 
fore I unite with them in soliciting the repeal of that act, I cannot consent to 
retain any office which compels me to forego the acknowledged right to hold and 
propagate opinions not at variance with moral and statute law, which belongs 
to every British subject. Nor am I sorry to be relieved from the responsibility 
of acting in any capacity under a government which, while it forbids the ex- 
pression of national indignation, loses no opportunity of exciting well-founded 
discontent.” 

Mr. O'Brien asks the Lord Chancellor, what is the legal maximum of 
numbers for a public meeting—100, 1,000, 10,000, or 100,000; and 
whether any restriction of that kind equally applies to England ? 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, cn Monday, Mr. O’Con- 
nell read a letter from himself to Mr. Henry Sugden, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary, in reply to one announcing Mr. O’Connell’s removal 
from the commission of the peace: the pith of the letter lies in the 
following passage— 

“As the restoration of the Irish Parliament is an event in my judgment 
not remote, I will avail myself of the opportunity afforded by a seat in the 
Irish House of Commons to move for an impeachment of the present Lord 
Chancellor for presuming to interfere with the subject’s dearest and most pre- 
cious right—the right of petitioning Parliament—a right expressly declared to 
belong to the people as one of ‘ the true, ancient, and indubitable rights and 
liberties of the people of this realm.’ 1 use the words of the statute ; which, it 
should be remembered, settles the succession of the Crown upon the basis of 
those rights and liberties of the subject. Her Majesty’s title, therefore, to the 
throne, is based upon this right of petition ; and the statute expressly declares 
‘ that all commitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal.” The 
deprivation of the Commission of the Peace may not be technically a prosecu- 
tion. But it is intended as a punishment; and punishment without prosecu- 
tion would make the act of the Lord Chancellor only the more criminal.” 

At this meeting were enrolled as members of the Association, Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen, son of the late Master of the Rolls; various bar- 
risters; and Mr. Freeman, the American giant, then exhibiting in 
Dublin. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Repeal Association, Mr. O'Connell 
stated, as a fact for which he had authority, that the Queen had taken 
Sir Robert Peel to task for his unconstitutional use of her name; ex- 
pressing her displeasure, and omitting to ask the Minister to dine after 
an official interview. He stated that Government had “ actually sent 
round to all the Stipendiary Magistrates and other officials to procure a 
return to them of the forfeited land in their vicinage; and they had 
also got instructions to make out, as well as they could, the claimants to 
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those forfeited lands.” He also told, amidst great laughter, a story cur- 
rent in Dublin about a strange mistake of which Sir Edward Sugden was 
the victim, on Saturday— . PPS : : 

The present Lord Chancellor, in the interim of making out the writs of 
supersedeas for the Repeal Magistrates, was very fond of investigating into 
the management of lunatic asylums, and made an agreement with the surgeon- 
general to visit, without any previous intimation, a lunatic asylum, kept by 
(Pr. Duncan, in this city. Some person sent word to the asylum that a patient 
was to be sent there in a carriage that day, who was a smart little man, that 
thought himself one of the Judges, or some great person of that sort, and who 
was to be retained by them. Dr. Duncan was out, when Sir Edward Sugden 
came there in half an bour? afterwards ; and on knocking at the door, he was 
admitted and received by the keeper. He appeared to be very talkative, but 
the attendants humoured him, and answered all his questions. He asked if 
the Surgeon-General had arrived ; and the keeper assured him that he was not 
yet come, but that he would be there immediately. “ Well,” said he, “ I will 
inspect some of the rooms until he arrives.” “Oh, no, Sir,” said the keeper, 
«we could not permit that at all.” “Then I will walk fora while in the 
garden,” said his Lordship, “ while I am waiting for him.” ‘ We cannot let 
you go there either, Sir,” said the keeper. “* What!” said he, “don’t you know 
that 1 am the Lord Chancellor?” “ Sir,” said the keeper, “ we have four 
more Lord Chancellors here already.” He got into a great fury, and they were 
beginning tothink of the strait-waistcoat for him, when fortunately the Sur- 
geon- General arrived. “ Has the Lord Chancellor arrived yet? ” said he. The 
man burst out laughing at him, and said, “ Yes, Sir, we have him safe ; but he 
is by far the most outrageous patient we have.” Mr. O’Connell really believed 
the Chancellor caught the fury of superseding the Magistrates while he was in 
Dr. Puncan’s asylum ; and it would be exceedingly fortunate if all the rest of 
the Ministry were there with him. : oe 

[The story is as ludicrous as it is creditable to the vigilance of the 
chief guardian of the insane. | 

The Dublin Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says—* I have 
learned that a declaration in favour of a Federal Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland is now in course of signature, and that the names 
of several Whig barristers are already attached to the document.” 


The Athlone Sentinel announces that some of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops were about to direct their clergy to insert the name of Mr. 
O'Connell after the Queen’s in the public prayers; in consequence of 
threats of assassination, and “lest the Almighty would permit the vio- 
lent removal of the only man who can at present direct the mighty 
storm of public opinion.” 

There was some serious rioting at the village of Carney, near Dun- 
gannon, on Tuesday. An Orange party went from Dungannon to op- 
pose a monthly Repeal meeting in the village: at first they were re- 
pulsed and had adrum taken from them; but, obtaining reinforcements 
in Dungannon, they renewed the attack, routed the Repealers, and 
razed some houses, variously stated at four and seven. 

The Limerick Chronicle relates a fatal incident of the Nenagh meet- 


ne— 

« There was a general run on the plantations of the neighbouring gentlemen 
for green boughs, laurels, &c., to grace Mr. O'Connell’s entry; when Mr. 
Brereton, S.M., sent two men to watch some young trees, his property. The 
men, it appears, continued together for some time, when they separated ; and 
subsequently one of them mistook the other for a trespasser, fired, and, melan- 
choly to relate, death yesterday followed the inadvertent act.” 

When the Croal mail-coaches started from Dublin Post-office on 
Sunday and the two next evenings, they passed amid the hootings of a 
collected multitude. On Sunday there was one passenger. On 
Tuesday there were two passengers—a lady, who fainted, and a 
gentleman, who got out and forfeited his place, through apprehension. 
In the tumult four men were thrown down and run over by the Belfast 
mail ; and there was some skirmishing between the police and the hooters. 





SCOTLAND. 

The General Assembly has brought its session to a close, after trans- 
acting a world of business consequent on the Secession; of which we 
can mention but a few of the more prominent points. 

On Thursday, the Assembly proceeded to undo many of the things 
that the Nonintrusionist majority had done in previous Assemblies ; 
rescinding all the proceedings against Mr. Edwards, the presentee of 
Marnoch, and Mr. Thomas Monro, the presentee of Fala and Soutra— 
gentlemen who had resisted the operation of the Veto Act against their 
admission to the Establishment. ‘The Assembly continued, on this and 
the following days, to perform more such work; leaving the cases 
that remained over to the standing Commission. Lord Belhaven 
presented the report of a Committee on the passage in the Queen’s 
letter respecting doubts as to the settlement of ministers, and ex- 
pressing her Majesty’s willingness to assent to any legislative measure 
for the removal of those doubts: the report echoed this offer, craving 
legislation; and on Friday it was affirmed. On Saturday, the report of 
a Committee was presented on the future position of the ministers and 
elders of quoad sacra churches: it recommended that the elders of 
chapels of ease that continue with the Establishment should be declared 
to be elders of the Church; and further, that the Presbyteries should 
be authorized to make arrangements for the due exercise of discipline 
in the congregations of such churches, This was affirmed; it being 
understood that the case of quoad sacra ministers who retained posses- 
sion of their pulpits was left, as a civil question, for the settlement of 
the Civil Courts. Referring to cases in which ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings against ministers for irregular conduct had been stayed by techni- 
cal obstacles during the late divided state of the Church, Mr. Hugh 
Bruce moved, and the Assembly resolved, ‘* That it be an instruction 
to Presbyteries to give their immediate attention to those cases in 
which libels have been served against any member, and interdict ob- 
tained, on the ground that the proceedings were participated in by mi- 
nisters and elders of quoad sacra parishes ; and to do thereanent as they 
Shall judge for edification, according to the laws and practice of the 
Church.” 

On Monday, a report was presented from a Committee appointed to 
£onsider the “ protest” of the Seceders. The Procurator and Mr, Milne 
each produced the draft of an answer: but after some discussion, it was re- 
Solved that the subject required more mature deliberation, as well as the 
“ questions that have arisen from the illegal maintenance on the part of 
the Church of the Act on Calls and the Act with reference to the Par- 
liamentary and quoad sacra churches”; and therefore the whole case 


| and a Committee of Elders was appointed to carry it out. 
| farlane of Greenock moved an address to the Queen, expressing attach- 











was referred to the Committee, to report again to the Commission in 
August. A pastoral address on the state of the Establishment, to be 
read from the pulpits of the churches, was adopted. About an hour 
after midnight, the Moderator dissolved the Assembly in the name of 
Christ, and the Lord High Commissioner in the name of the Queen; 
the next meeting to be holden on Thursday the 16th May 1844. 

The Commission of Assembly met on Tuesday, in the Trustees’ 
Hall, North St. David Street, and continued the work of undoing. It 
then adjourned till August next. 


In the New Secession Asssembly, on the 25th, Mr. Dunlop stated 
that the Marquis of Breadalbane had given in his adhesion; having re- 
luctantly come to that determination after reading the Queen’s letter to 
the General Assembly and the proceedings of the Secession Assembly. 
Mr. Dunlop lauded the new adherent— 

“ He now occupies a nobler and prouder station than any of our aristocracy 
have occupied since one of his own clan, two centuries ago, who had also been 
deceived by the professions of the Government of the day—I mean Lord Lorn, 
afterwards the Marquis of Argyll. I say, when he found the professions of 
Charles the First as insincere and ineflicient as we have found those of Lord 
Aberdeen, he joined the first Assembly in 1638, at the very moment when all 
the powers of the kingdom were turned against him; and the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, following this noble example, when almost all the aristocracy and 
the weight of the Government are against us, has also cast in his lot with us; 
thus proving the sincerity of his principles, and placing himself in a higher 
position than any Peer of Scotland since the time of the Marquis of Argyll. 
(Great applause.) 

A letter of encouragement, written in Dutch and English, was read 
from the “ General Assembly of the United Christian Dissenters Com- 
munities in Holland, Zealand, and Utretcht, held at London on the 27th 
April 1843.” Dr. Candlish stated that the body in question seceded 
from the Dutch Church in 188, on account of the Erastranism of that 
establishment. He announced that the evening sitting of Friday would 
be suspended, in order that the ministers and probationers might devote 
the evening to solemn prayer, as a preparative for their duties in the 
summer; when all of them, both ministers and probationers, who were 
young and strong, would have to take their staves in their hands and 
go upon a pilgrimage throughout the country for the purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel. Dr. Welsh presented a report from the Committee on Edu- 
cation ; which contemplated the ultimate institution of three Universities 
in connexion with the New Secession; but for a year it recommended 
that only one should be established, in order immediately to provide for 
the Divinity students who secede from the Establishment; and it sug- 
gested a system of elementary schools; the total anticipated cost being 
200,000/, Dr. Chalmers had agreed to commence the work of raising 
the money by giving lectures on University Education in the principal 
towns of Scotland, and perhaps of England; the proceeds to be applied 
to this purpose. He expected also several bequests towards this object, 
in houses, lands, or money ; and the Committee would allow every lati- 
tude to the testators, whether they wished to endow fellowships in col- 
leges or schools in rural or town populations. 

Among the various business transacted on Saturday, was the consi- 
deration of a report on “ Sabbath sanctification”; a subject urged by 
several speakers. Mr. William Gilmour, a Glasgow merchant, sent a 
letter subscribing 100/. a year for five years, and offering a site for a 
church in Glasgow. Thanks were voted to Mr. Fox Maule and the 
other Members of Parliament who had supported their cause in the 
House of Commons. An interim report was presented from a Com- 
mittee on the election of ministers and office-bearers. It suggested no 
definite plan; and the subject was deferred for further consideration. 

The Assembly of the New Secession met finally on Tuesday; when 
a great deal of detail business was gone through. It was reported that 
the whole number of ministers who had signed the deed of demission 
amounted to 455. A Committee reported that “the Church” was 
liable for 5,440/.; a sum made up of journey-expenses, law-expenses, 
and law-damages. Mr. Henry Dunlop of Glasgow remarked, that it was 
hard to impose on that Assembly a debt incurred by the Established 
Church, [that is, by the Nonintrusion majority of the General Assem- 
bly]; but, as the ministers had made great sacrifices, he suggested that 
this special debt should fall upon the elders. The suggestion was adopted ; 

Dr. Mac- 


ment to the Sovereign, and referring for the reasons of secession to 
previous documents. In this address, the Seceders cail themselves 
“The Free Protesting Church of Scotland.” Mr. C. Brown wanted it 
to comprise ‘a remonstrance against the great sin the nation had com- 
mitted by the interference of the Civil Courts”; but it was adopted 
without the remonstrance. It was agreed that the Assembly should 
have another sitting at Glasgow on the 17th October next; and, with 
a long address, Dr. Chalmers dissolved the Assembly in the name of 
Christ. 

A correspondent of the Caledonian Mercury gives the subjoined esti- 
mate of the state of the Church and the Secession— 

“ The number of ministers who bave signed and adhered to the protest given 
in to the General Assembly on the 18th instant is stated, in the Witness of 
Tuesday the 23d, to be about 444. On a careful examination of all the names 
that have been hitherto printed in the Witness, it appears, however, that the 
number of ministers is only 595; of whom are 








Vi. Peaetee WMIBNCIS oo, bene nce ccvsasanucas cavecesi tutes caxacdencsavens 214 
2. Quoad sacra ditto... 144 
Se PROG ONS ccc ccscecccocccces 3 
4. Assistants and successors ............00006 w 14 
5. Ordained assistants, missionaries, and others having no 
GUNG ox in ocasccacadscécutzessevecceoqodusunctnsesdasnepeasumiesedd 20 
NIG BUN saessaconvescowssnaate 
The number of parish ministers in all is ... 
Deductiag from which the above .........cccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeenes 
TE OE 16 WIRII ooics cecctacacisccraizesecerenicnaaneea 
The number of ministers of Parliamentary churches and 
chapels of ease is about............ceccccrecrcccercesescovsceeses 246 


Deducting from which the above.... 
There remain 








Making together ..........cccccoccosceeeeseee 835 
“ It thus appears that there are 733 parish ministers, besides 102 ministers 
of chapels, who have aot retired from the Establishment.” 
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Mr. Campbell of Monzie has resigned his seat for Argyllshire ; 
saying to his constituents—“ The position I now occupy with reference 
to the Established Church of Scotland so completely alters my whole 
social condition, that I feel I am only exercising a sound and Christian 
discretion in desiring to retire, for a time at least, from public life, in 
order calmly and dispassionately to decide on my future course.” 

The Court of Session has imposed a fine of 5/. each on ministers who 
went down to Strathbogie and ordained Mr. Henry as minister of 
Marnoch, in the teeth of an interdict, 





Foreiqn Nelvs. 


Sparn.— Accounts from Madrid are to the 27th May. The sitting of 
the Deputies on the 20th was characterized by the most violent de- 
meanour. S. Gouwiez Becerra, the new President of the Council, and 
General Hoyos, entered it, the President in his official dress, the General 
in uniform: they are both members of the Senate, and entered the 
Chamber in their official right. A Deputy rose, and demanded the ex- 
pulsion of “that man,” General Hoyos; whose appointment had not 
been officially notified to the Chamber. The General retired, and the 
Chamber was quieter; but the tumult renewed when S. Becerra read 
the decree of the Regent proroguing it to the 27th. S. Olozaga, after 
aspeech violently attacking the Regent’s measures, exclaimed, in a 
threatening tone, “ May the Almighty save the country and the Queen !” 
When S. Gomez Becerra and General Hoyos left the palace, they were 
assailed with cries of “ Down with the Ministers andthe Ayacuchos! 
Liberty for ever!” ‘ An ill-looking individual” was arrested in the 
crowd, armed with a knife, and vociferating cries of “ Death against 
the new President of the Council.” The windows of S. Mendizabel’s 
carriage were broken with stones during the day, and he had deemed 
it prudent not to repair to the legislative palace. It was evident that 
the friends of the Jate Ministry had attempted to get up an outbreak ; 
but the firmness of the National Guard and the Municipal authorities 
maintained tranquillity. 

On the 26th, the Cortes were dissolved, and the new Cortes sum- 
moned to meet on the 27th August. 

The Madrid Gazette states that the Regent fully admitted the prin- 
ciple of a general amnesty, which would include Carlists as well as 
Moderados ; and had likewise acquiesced in the request of the Lopez 
Ministry that the amount of the extraordinary contribution levied on 
Barcelona should be deducted from the taxes paid by its inhabitants. 

The Regent, on hearing of the demise of the Duke of Sussex, ordered 
that the Court should go into mournivg during nine days. 

France.—The Constitutionnel contains the following— 

“The Governmant, we are informed, has received communications from 
China, announcing that the Emperor has decided upon giving immediately free 
access to the French into his dominions, upon the same footing as the English. 
In consequence of this intelligence, a naval division is about to be sent into the 
Chinese seas, under the command of a Rear- Admiral; and consequently it will 
be composed of several frigates and other ships of war. 

ALGertA.—The Due d’Aumale, who has been on an expedition 
against Abd-el-Kader, writes thus on the 20th May, from his camp at 
Chabonnia, to General de Bar—* The smala of Abd-el-Kader is cap- 
tured, his treasure pillaged, and his regular infantry killed or dispersed. 
Four flags, a cannon, two ordnance-carriages, immense booty, large 
tribes and flocks, have fallen into our hands.” ‘The smala is the tent 
and domestic establishment of a chief, with its escort. The hero him- 
eslf escaped. 

Turkey.—Letters from Constantinople, of the 10th May, state that 
Sarim Effendi had been dismissed from the post of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and that Rifaat Bey (a partisan and pupil of Redschid Pasha) 
had been appointed in his place. 

Unrrep Srares.—The mail-steamer Hibernia, which left Boston on 
the 16th May, arrived at Liverpool on Sunday. ‘The news is not of 
great importance. Mr, Tyler had retired to his estate in Virginia. 
Mr. Webster had fulfilled the general expectation by retiring from 
office. Mr. Cushing was about to sail from Baltimore, as Envoy to 
China. 

Business was generally improving. Specie was abundant; flour and 
wheat were in demand; and the stock of cotton being small, holders 
had ‘“‘assumed a firm attitude.” Exchange at New York on London 
was 8 to 8} per cent premium; on Paris, 5 francs 27} to 325 centimes, 

A clerk belonging tothe Treasury department in Washington had 
been arrested on a charge of stealing a number of cancelled Treasury 
notes, expunging the cancel-marks, and passing the notes into cireula- 
tion. The amount of the fraud had not been clearly ascertained. 
Similar frauds on a large scale had taken place ia New Orleans. 

Canapa.—The Hibernia left Halifax on the 18th May, and bears 
intelligence from Quebee to the 10th May. Sir Charles Bagot was 
better. A message had been sent to Lord John Hay, at New York, to 
ask him to take the Warspite to Quebec ; as it was easier for Sir Charles 
to embark there on his return home. 

Among the many addressess of welcome which Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had received, was une signed by 4,000 of the inhabitants of Montreal ; 
scarcely a name of importance or respectability being omitted. The 
address says— 

“ Whilst trom the present address to your Excellency all party opinion is 
excluded, we nevertheless may be permitted to express our conviction, that in 
the Government of this country are difficulties of no ordinary character, requir- 
ing that in the reciprocal discharge of our respective duties our conduct should 
be marked by a singleness of purpose having only for its end the public good. 
It will give to us the utmost satisfaction, that so acting, we are able faith- 
fully to accord to the measures of your Exccllency’s Government our approba- 
ticn and support.” 

In his reply, Sir Charles observes— 

_ “In accepting the trust confided to me by her gracious Majesty, I was deeply 
impressed with a conviction that the Government of this country would be at- 
tended with great difficulties. Since my arrival here, I have become satisfied 
that the difficulties are even greater than I imagined, and that 1 shall need the 
support of all whose single purpose is the public good.’ 

The Kingston Loyalist describes Sir Charles Metealfe’s liberality as 
having no bounds. Among his donations are mentioned, 50/. to the 
Kingston Roman Catholic Church; some large sums (alluded to, but 
not specified) to another church and the Mechanics Institution ; 104, 





to a Female Benevolent Society; and 50/. to the Quebec Mechanics 
Institute. 

Meetings had been held in Upper and Lower Canada to petition for 
legislative “ protection,” in the shape of restrictive duties on the im. 
portation of agricultural produce from the United States. 

There had been troublesome freshets or floods at the end of April 
and the beginning of May, in consequence of the yielding of the frost, 
Three Rivers was flooded; in Berthier the inhabitants were obliged to 
leave the lower floors of their houses. The water had not been so high 
for twenty-six years. 

Potynesta.— A letter from Liverpool says “that the Sandwich Islands 
were ceded to the British Crown on the 25th February, and were taken 
possession of by Lord George Paulet, of her Majesty’s ship Carysfort, 
next day.” [Sir Robert Peel has said, in Parliament, that there is no 
truth in this reodrt. ] 





HM*liscellaneous. 

It is rumoured that, previous to the nuptials of the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge with the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, an application 
will be made to Parliament, by Ministers, to settle an annuity on that 
Princess of 3,000/. per annum. The auspicious ceremony is now un- 
derstood to be fixed for the first week in July.— Morning Herald. 

In announcing the names of Queen Victoria’s third child, ‘ Alice 
Maud Mary,” the Zimes praises them as “ indisputably English”; and 
the Post, going a step further, says that they are “of pure English 
origin.” It would be puzzling to find any names of English origin, 
Two of the names, disputation waived, may be considered English after 
an Irish fashion— Alice and Maud, which are German. We do not 
remember that Swift proves Mary to be indisputably English, in com- 
mon with Epaminondas, and other names in vogue before the days of 
Caractacus : it is commonly considered of Hebrew origin; and it would 
be interesting to discover that it had been borrowed by the Jews from 
the Anglo-Saxons, 

Saturday was the birthday of the Crown Prince of Hanover. It 
was celebrated at Windsor by the firing of cannon and the like signals 
of rejoicing. 

Monday was the anniversary of the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. The House of Lords did not sit. The Chaplain of the House 
of Commons preached before the Speaker and “ the House” in the 
morning, at St. Margaret’s Church; the House consisting of the 
Speaker, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and other officers, and about eight 
Members. 

Mr. Dyce has resigned the office of Director of the School of Design 
at Somerset House, on being appointed Inspector of Provincial Schools 
and Member of the Council. He is succeeded by Mr. C. H. Wilson in 
the management of the central school. 

Mr. Bird and his sons were finally ejected on Friday from Brougham 
Hall. Mr. Bird says his next step will be to distrain on Lord Brough- 
am’s goods there, and sell them, unless his Lordship replevies. 





An address from the electors and inhabitants of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, agreed to at a public meeting in Wakefield, at which Earl 
Fitzwilliam presided, was presented by deputation to Viscount Morpeth, 
on Tuesday. It bore the signatures of 38,674 of his supporters and 
friends ; and was presented by a deputation of about eighty gentlemen, 
headed by Mr. Charles Wood, M.P., Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Howard, 
M.P., Sir George Strickland, M.P., Mr. J. Stansfield, M.P., and 
Mr. E. Childers, M.P. Lord Morpeth received the deputation in 
the vestibule of Stafford House; the Dutchess of Sutherland, and 
other ladies of the houses of Stafford and Howard, being present. ‘The 
address disclaimed the delusion which had made the West Riding join 
the ranks of monopoly and reject Lord Morpeth as their representative ; 
and it exhorted him not to await the time when the Riding would again 
return him, but to give his services to the country as tle representative 
of some other place. Lord Morpeth’s answer implied that he might 
adopt that advice on proper occasion. 


The Judges sat on Thursday, in the Exchequer Chamber, and se- 
lected their circuits for the approaching Summer Assizes. The fol- 
lowing is the arrangement— 

Norfolk Circuit, Lord Denman and Baron Alderson; Home Circuit, Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal and Baron Parke; Midland Circuit, Lord Abinger and 
Justice Pattison; North Wales, Baron Gurney; South Wales, Baron Rolfe ; 
Oxford Circuit, Justice Williams and Justice Maule; Western Circuit, Justice 
Coleridge and Justice Erskine ; Northern Circuit, Justice Wightman and Jus- 
tice Cresswell. Justice Coltman remains in town. 


Very vigorous efforts have been made to send more forces to Ireland. 
The Cyclops steamer, lying dismantled at Woolwich, was hastily com- 
missioned on Sunday morning, was made ready for sea in thirty-six 
hours, and sailed with the Woolwich division of Royal Marines; pro- 
ceeding to take up at Sheerness a detachment of Marines from Chat- 
ham. The steam-frigate Alban, with stores and ammunition, sailed for 
Ireland on Monday. ‘The Rhadamanthus steamer arrived at Ports- 
mouth on Tuesday, and embarked a party of sixty gunners, with four 
six-pounders and two howitzers; sailing immediately for Dublin. A 
detachment of Marines was put under orders for embarkation. It is 
said that Rear-Admiral Bowles will hoist his flag in the Malabar (72) 
at Plymouth, and proceed to Cork. ‘The Second Dragoon Guards at 
Hulme, in Lancashire, marched for Liverpool and Ireland on Monday. 


We were only able to state in our second edition last week, that the 
Malabar, 72, had arrived at Plymouth on Friday, from Rio de Janeiro, 
with Mr. Ellis, the English Envoy to Brazil, on board. He had been 
dismissed by the Emperor with the most friendly expressions; and it is 
said that a special mission to this country had been appointed, in the 
person of Senhor José de Aranjo Ribeiro; who is now at Paris. The 
Prince de Joinville had arrived at Rio, and the Imperial Palace was 
placed at his disposal. 

We mentioned a few days ago, says a French paper, on the authority 
of a letter from Copenhagen, that a journalist of that city, charged with 
libel, had, in virtue of some obsolete law, been thrown into a dungeon, 
and kept on bread and water. By another letter, of the 17th May, we 
learn that he has since been brought to trial and acquitted, and the 
crown has been condemned to the costs of the suit. 
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POSTSCRIPT. ae 


Ireland was again a prominent topic in the House of Commons last 
night ; being the subject of various random questionings, some of which 
came to nothing. One very important statement was made, in reply to 
Mr. Suet and Mr. Wyss, by Sir James GRAHAM— ~ 

He said that Government felt the necessity of introducing a bill for the 
istration of voters in Ireland; but the difficulty lay in the fact that a mere 
alteration of the registration would cause a diminution of the county consti- 
tuency ; which Ministers were anxious to avoid. They had thought of a plan, 
however, of compensating for that diminution by means of an improved sys- 
tem of valuation under the Poor-law; and they hoped to carry a measure on 
that principle of compensation this session. In its general features the bill 
would resemble the English Registration Bill. 

Lord Joun Russet endeavoured to force a statement of general po- 
licy from Sir Robert Peel— , ‘ 

He first took the opportunity of stating, that the post which the late Go- 
yernment offered to Mr. O'Connell was not that of Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, but that of Master of the Rolls, which Sir Michael O’Loghlen was 
understood to be about to resign. He then adverted to the extraordinary state 
of affairs in Ireland—rumours that Dublin Castle and the Pigeonhouse were 
under preparation for defence, and the despatch of military reinforcements from 
England. The country, he said, would expect a full’statement from Ministers 
respecting those movements, especially at a time when reduction of expendi- 
ture was so necessary. 
in no long time after the recess, to move an address to the Crown, conveying 
the advice of the House at this important juncture in public affairs. 


reg’ 


Sir Ropert Peet declined to reénter upon the general subject of | 


Ireland after three nights’ debating. He guarded the House against 
the rumours afloat, which were often incorrect. Mr. Hume having 
attacked the Ministerial policy, especially in regard to the * sinecure 
Church,” the appointments, and National Education, Sir Robert Pee. 
took the opportunity of stating that Mr. Smith, the Attorney-General 
for Ireland, when a candidate for the representation of Dublin Univer- 
sity, refused to give a pledge that he would oppose the system of edu- 
cation ; and the Solicitor-General had actually been one of the Com- 
missioners for carrying out that system. There was some more desul- 
tory discussion ; in which Sir Henry Barron was very violent against 
Ministers. Mr. Moore O'FERRALL, as an original Commissioner 


of Irish Poor-law Inquiry, urged the necessity of amending the laws of 


landlord and tenant; and Mr. Lane Fox declared that he should per- 


If Government made no new proposition, he intended, | 





sist in his motion for the repeal of the Catholic Relief Bill, as he could | 


prove Popery to be the cause of all the confusion! (Loud laughter.) 

The order of the day having been moved for the second reading of 
the Canada Corn Bill, Lord WorsLey moved as an amendment, that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months, Thus the mea- 
sure was debated all over again. The amendment was supported by 
Mr. J. E. DeNNison, Mr. Benert, Mr. P. M. Srewarr, Mr. BANKEs, 
Mr. Mircuett, Mr. Vernon Smiru, Mr. SHEIL, Sir CHARLES NAPIER, 
Mr. Wopruovwsr, and Mr. BLackstTonE; opposed by Mr. Exror Yorker, 
Mr. Srvart Worttey, Mr. G. W. Horr, Lord StTantey, and Lord 
Norreys. The novelties in the debate were few. Mr. Suet. taunted 
Ministers with having, at a private meeting, threatened their supporters 
with resignation if the bill were rejected: they had much better have 
appealed to the country. Lord Sranuey sharply denied that Ministers 
had taken the “ indecent liberty ” imputed to them by Mr. Sheil; and 
did not wonder that a member of the late Government should re- 
commend any measure rather than resignation. He remarked that 
the agriculturists had just now little to fear from the bill: flour at 
Montreal was now from 22s. 6d. to 25s. per barrrel; at New York it 
was 2s, 6d. higher; and it was expected that New York would require 
the chief part of the Western produce of this year. Lord Norreys 
created much amusement by quizzing Mr. Blackstone for dining with 
Sir Robert Peel the day after his exposition of the new Corn-law, and 
then getting up meetings to malign him for it; which drew from Mr. 
BLacksToNnE some indignant reply. Ona division, the second reading 
was carried, by 209 to 109; majority, 100. 

Some notices were renewed for days after the Whitsuntide recess. 
The CuanceLtor of the ExcHeQuer is to move the Sugar-duties on 
the 12th June. 

The House adjourned till Thursday next, the 8th June. 





Last night’s Gazette announces that the Queen has appointed Prince 


Albert to be First and Principal Knight Grand Cross and Acting Grand | 





Master of the Order of the Bath, in the room of the Duke of Sussex; 
and the Duke of Cambridge to be chief Ranger and Keeper of Hyde 
Park and St. James’s Park, in the room of the same Royal Duke. 


We hear that members of the trade have been invited to send in 
tenders for the supply of ten thousand sets of infantry accoutrements, 
and it is required that the tenders should state the earliest date at 
which the accoutrements can be furnished. Such a clause as this has 
not been usual since the the hottest period of the war.—Morning Post. 


The Dudlin Evening Post of Thursday says that recruiting for the 
Army has been stopped in Ireland, Another Magistrate has been 
dismissed—Mr. James Rose ; aud Mr, Charles O'Connell and Mr. John 
Mayor have resigned. 

Saunders’s Newsletter denies, on authority, the story of Sir Edward 
Sugden’s imprisonment in a lunatic asylum. The only truth in the 
story is that he did visit the asylum. 

The Oxford Chronicle of this day says— 

“ We have heard from authority which we can rely on, that the Board re- 
cently appointed to test the orthodoxy of the sermon lately preached before the 
University, at Christ Church, by the Reverend Dr. Pusey, and demanded for 
this purpose by the Margaret Professor of Divinity, has separated without 
Pronouncing any collective judgment; but each member sent in his own re- 
port, and the result, we are informed, is, that the Vice-Chancellor has ordered 
the Professor of Hebrew to be suspended from preaching before the University 
for two years.” 

Dr. Pusey has protested against this decision. He says that he has 
Tequested to be allowed a hearing, and that nothing has been pointed 
Out to him in his sermon contrary to the formularies of the Church. 


| last weck, 


An express in anticipation of the overland mail from India was re- 
ceived by the daily papers yesterday; and the following is still the 
fullest intelligence— 

“ The Oriental brings the news from India to the 24 May, and from China 
to the 12th March. . 

“It represents affairs in Scinde as perfectly tranquil, but some disturbances 
had taken place in Sirhind. A somewhat serious engagement had been fought 
in the territory of Khytul. 

“ The death of the Commissioner Elepoo is the only interesting event that hag 
reached us from Canton ; where some new attacks against the factories appeared 
to be anticipated. On the arrival of Major Malcolm, every day expected, Sir 
H. Pottinger was to proceed to Pekin with the ratification of the treaty.” 


A very singular explosion took place at Southampton yesterday. 
About eleven o’clock, it was known that the Tartar brig, laden with 
Paixhans shells, rockets, and twenty brass guns, for Vera Cruz, was on 
fire. ‘The ship, and one next to it, were deserted ; hundreds of people 
left the town; and shops were shut. A party of Sappers and Miners 
were employed to fire into the vessel, with a view to sink it; but before 
they could do so, the combustibles began to explode; and the men were 
drawn off; every one retreating to a distance. Some time after twelve 
there was a terrific explosion, rockets and shells flying in all directions ; 
another at two; and at twenty minutes to three the vessel sank. Pieces 
of iron were thrown a third of a mile. The brig was old. The cause 
of the fire is unknown. 





A boiler burst in the Medlock dyeworks of Messrs. Hulme and Sons, 
at Failsworth, near Manchester, on Wednesday. Steam was supplied 
from one boiler to a number of dye-shops; many dyers happened to 
turn back their steam at once, and the boiler exploded. One man near 
it was dashed against the wall, thrown on the ground, and deluged with 
scalding water. Le died in a few hours. A second was much scalded ; 
and others were more or less hurt. 


MARKET. 


Srock Excuane@r, Fratpay AFTERNOON. 

The alarm occasioned by the progress of the Repeal agitation in Ireland and 
the determination of the Government to repress it has produced a very con= 
siderable depression in the prices of the Public Funds; the decline in Con- 
sols during the week having at one period been to the extent of 3 per cent. 
The operations have not been very extensive, only one very large sale having 
occurred. The disposition to s-ll Stock has been very general among the spe- 
culative portion of the public; and the simultaneous occurrence of a number 
of small sales has thus produced a very great effect upon the market. Yesterday 
was appointed for closing the books of the Three per Cent Consols previous 
to the payment of the Dividend; and it was supposed that, ia the present pos- 
ture of public affairs, there would be little inducement to the bona fide purchasers 
of Stock to invest, but that, on the contrary, Stock would be brought to market. 
Several speculative sales were made in anticipation; and the price of Consols 
for Money was forced down to 924, and for Account to 93. The market, how- 
ever, speedily rallied, under the effect of a general demand of Stock for invest- 
ment; and the last price of Consols for Money was 935. A further improve- 
ment occurred in the quotations for the Account; and, after being at 944, the 
last price was 933 94. ‘This morning the opening quotation, ex div., was 92}, 
equal to 94; and after hanging at that price fora little while, the quotation rose 
slowly to 923, and closes at 92; 3. Several transactions have occurred in Con- 
sols for Money, notwithstanding the books are shut, at 953 and 94. The Heavy 
Stocks declined, though not in a similar degree; New Three-and-a-half per 
Cents having been yesterday 100}, and Reduccd ‘Three-and-a-half per Cents at 
993. Today both have improved, under the operation of a dem ::d for invest- 
ment; which is more remarkable in the New 'Three-and-a-half per Cents, in 
consequence of the books of this latter stock closing today : the advance in it, 
as compared with yesterday’s quotation, has been }; while the Reduced Three- 
and-a-half per Cents have not risen more that } to § per cent. 

A most extraordinary depression occurred on Wednesday in the price of 
Exchequer Bills; the premium upon which fell about 12s,; those bearing in- 
terest at 13d. falling to 40s., and advertised bills to 28s. premium. This de- 
cline was occasioned by the contemporancous occurrence of several sales, and 
has not been of long duration; for the quotation of 1d. bills has today reached 
47, and that of advertised 35s. The general course of operation during the 
last few days has been nearly similar to that of last week; the sales having 
been mostly of a speculative character, and only one large operation of that 
kind having occurred for money, while the great mass of capitalists have taken 
advantage of the low price of Stocks to purchase extensively ; and it is to this 
circumstance that the improvement of today and yesterday may be attributed. 
Considerable alarm, bowever, exists upon the subject of Ireland; and as there 
will be but few transactions for Money in either Consols or New Three -and-a 
half per Cents till the beginning of July, the speculators will have the market 
in their power for some time. ; 

The business of the Foreign Market has not been extensive. Some large 
transactions have occurred in Dutch Stock, much to the disadvantage of the 
Two-and-a-half per Cents. ‘The abandonment by the Government of the plan 
for the reduction of the Five per Cents has been the chief cause of this decline. 
The sales made on Dutch account both of Two-and-a-half per Cents and Five 
per Cents have been very extensive: the former have given way more than 
2 per cent, and have been as low as 53}; but have rallied again today to 544. 
The Five per Cents have scarcely fallen at all; the sales of imported Bonds 
having been met by extensive purchases for investment. ‘The Brazilian, Co- 
lumbian, Mexican, and other securities, are all lower, more in consequence of 
the unfavourable appearance of the English market than from any particular 
causes of depression. ‘The fluctuations of Spanish Stock have been consider- 
able, and their general result has been to establish much lower quotations than 
The a-pect of affairs in the Peninsulais very gloomy. The English 


MONEY 





| creditors have, however, great confidence in M. MenbizABa_; and it is to the 


| juncture. 
| close today at 283 4 


circumstance of his appointment to the Finance Ministry alone that we may 
attribute the comparative firmness of the Spanish securities in the present 
The ‘Three per Cents have during the week beenas low as 283, and 
+; while the Five per Cents, after being at 194, close at 193. 

The operations in the Railway Share Market have not been such as to re~ 
quire remark. ‘There is no symptom of a general improvement in these se- 
curities, and none can be expected until the trafic shall have increased con- 
siderably. ‘ 
= Saturpay, TWELveE o’crocre 

The business of the morning bas been quite unimportant, but the little that 
has occurred has been at higher prices. Consols for Money have been done at 
941, and for Account ex div. at 925, and afterwards at 927. New ‘Three-and- 
a-half per Cents have been done at 101} for Money; trsnsters being permitted 
both in this Stock and Consols by special permission, though the books are 
closed. Exchequer Bills have improved to 50s. 
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In the Foreign Market, the only alteration is in Spanish Stock, which has 
improved; the Three per Cents being now 29, and the Active 20. 

The Share business has been confined to the following—Paris and Rouen 
263; Eastern Counties Scrip 24}. 






3 per Cent Consuls .....++.-++- shut Chilian Deferred..,........ 313 
Ditto for Account......ex. div. 923 J Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 23} 4 
3 per Ceut Reduced .......... 948 ¢ Danish 3 per Cents....66-.. 846 
34 per Cent Ditto. ........... 100} Dutch 2+ per Cents ...... « S44 

New 34 per Cents......+0..0. shut Ditto 5 per Cents ......... - 994 100 
Bank Stock for Account......... —— Mexican 5 per Cents Consd, 29 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills.........prem 48 59 Portuguese New5 p. Cts.1841 404 1 
RE RINE pins nic's p00 4009 00 shut Russian 5 per Cents ....... 113 14 
Brazilian 5 per Cents......... 70 2 Spanish (Active) 5per Cents. 20 
Belgian 5 per Cents ..... siosew- Seen Se Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 29 
Chilian6 per Cents .......... 90 92 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Axriveo—At Gravesend, 28th May, Madagascar, Weller, from Calcutta; 29th, 
Foam, Greig, from China; and Mary Aun, Jacques, from Madras; Ist June, Hima- 
Jaya, Burn, from China; and Stratford, Haslip, from Mauritius; and 2d, Elora, Turn- 
ball, from China. Off Falmouth, 3lst May, Helen Thompson, Petri, from Moulmien. 
At Liverpool, 29th ditto, Stirlingshire, Davidson, from Bombay; 3l]st, Wetherall, 
Hall, from Singapore; Aun and Jane, Smith; and Gardner, Cole, from Calcutta; and 
Carribbean, Fleming, from Madras; and Ist June, Dancan, Grieves ; and Otherspool, 
Cornforth, from Caleutta. At Greenock, 27th May, Cherokee, M’ Kellar, from China; 
and Malabar, Adains, from Calcutta. 

Sarmep—From Gravesend, 28th May, Royal Saxon, Crawford, for Bombay; and 
29th, Ellenborough, Close; and Charles Kerr, Arnold, for Madras. From Liverpool, 
28thditto; Nith, Day, and Winifred, Webb, for Caleutta. 

Sarurpay Mornina. 

Arrivep—Olf Beachy Head, Parsee Merchant, Poole, from Bengal. At Cowes, Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bacon, from Manilla. Off Weymouth, Intriusic, Danielson, from 
Bombay. At Liverpool, Margaret, Blyth, from Bombay. 





LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE WITH FREE STEAM- 
NAVIGATION ON THE THAMES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Bugsby’s Hole, Ist June 1843, 

Smr—As you have taken such a decided part in defending my respected 
friend and competitor “ Hampstead Heath” from the tender mercies of Sir 
Tuomas Maryon Witson, I trust that you will exert your powerful pen in 
protecting me from the patronage of the Blackwall Railway Company. 

My case is a very simple one, and can be briefly stated. From time imme- 
morial I have been the free and common highway of the citizens of London, 
from the realms of smoke, fog, and mud, to the health-inspiring breezes of 
Gravesend, Margate, and Ramsgate. In modern times, the number of pas- 
sengers I have conveyed has been greatly increased by the use of vessels pro- 
pelled by vapour; and at present millions of toil-worn artisans and citizens 
annually bless James Warr and myself, as, borne on my bosom, they glide 
swiftly and safely between the rich plains of Essex and verdant hills of Kent, 
and are landed at the smiling villages and towns that line my banks, for the 
tenth part of the cost in time and money that their grandfathers paid for the 
privilege of suffering a martyrdom of horrors on board Margate hoys and 
Gravesend wherries. 

_This great improvement in navigating my waters has been accomplished 
without assistance from her Majesty’s Government, in the shape of bounties, 
premiums, or exclusive privileges of any sort; and often when carrying up a lot 
of bearded and mustachoed foreigners, I have chuckled, or rather bubbled with 
pride, when thev expressed their astonishment on being told that steam-navi- 
gation on the Thames owed every thing to the skill and private enterprise of 
individuals, and nothing to the Government but thanks for leaving it alone. 
I felt, Sir, then, in my deepest waters, that I was a British and not a Conti- 
nental river. 

Some years ago, I had a narrow escape from a Whig Commission, composed 
of several half-pay R.N.s, anxious for permanent long-shore employment ; who 
made up a Blue Book, entitled ‘ Steam-vessels Accident Report,” which so 
satisfactorily proved that the percentage of loss to life and property since the 
introduction of steam-vessels on my waters had materially diminished, that 
even their employers in Downing Street were forced to Ict well alone and give 
up the intended job. Since then, my children, the Sons of the Thames, have 
gone on year by year improving, and competing with each other, so that their 
vessels now exceed all others in the world; and the fame thereof being noised 
abroad, foreigners have resorted in annually increasing numbers to our engi- 
— and shipbuilders for vessels for the navigation of all the great rivers in 

urope. 

Iam now in danger from a Committee of investigation of the London and 
Blackwall Railway, who recommend their shareholders to apply to Parliament 
for liberty to use their surplus capital in dabbling in steam-navigation on my 
waters: and if they doso, and succeed, from that moment will all improvement 
be stopped, and the property that has been invested by private individuals in 
bringing steam-navigation to its present pitch of perfection be completely 
destroyed; for it is impossible for any set of men to compete against others 
whom the Legislature has armed with exclusive privileges, particularly that 
most unfair one of limited liability. ‘That this is what the Committee aim at, a 
perusal of their report will satisfy any one; and I need hardly add, that the 
first effect of their getting the permission they seck from the Legislature, will 
be to create a close monopoly of the river-trade, and ultimately, by preventing 
competition, limit the accommodation the public would otherwise have offered 
them. That my fears are not groundless, I may state that I have had fre- 
quent conversations with my mother the Sea, at the Nore, on the effect 
Government contracts and exclusive privileges have had on ocean steam-navi- 
gation; and she confirms all my apprehensions. ‘The watery world, she affirms, 
is parcelled out into four great preserves: the Northern or Eurcpean, extending 
from Brest to Hamburg, belongs to the General Steam Navigation Company ; 
the Peninsula, Mediterranean, and Eastern Hemisphere, acknowledges the 
Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation Company as exclusive proprietors ; 
the North Atlantic bows submissive to the British and North American 
Steam Navigation Company; the West Indices and South America are the 
ergerty (not a very good onc) of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 

ur Government pay these great concerns some 400,000/. per annum ; and to 
three of them has given the privilege of running in debt to any amount they 
can without being liable to pay more than their subscription ; by which means 
all competition is most effectually put down, and with it all improvement. 
That such might not be the result on my waters, the old lady, weeping, 
recommended that my case should be laid before you; and the flood-tide 
making at the moment, I tore myself from Ler embrace, and now deposit this 
unvarnished statement on the steps of that “ Bridge of Sighs” whercon I 
have often seen you “deeply pondering.”; Trusting that the Spectator will not 
look unmoved at an attempt to limit my usefulness, 

I remain, from the Nore to Chertsey, your constant fijend, 

FatuER THAMES. 

P.S.—I sce a “John Bowring” signs his name as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee: surely this is not THE Dr. Bowrine of St. Stephens? That great 
oracle of Free-trade, Iam convinced, would sooner jump into my embrace on 
a December night from one of the Bridges, than propose going to Parliament 
for exclusive privileges, ; 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





IRELAND: THE DISMISSED MAGISTRATES, 


Ir seems scarcely possible even for the partisans of Ministers to 
acquit them of unwise precipitation in the removal of the Repeal 
Magistrates from the Commission of the Peace. 

In a contest between any established government, which is not, 
like that of France at the commencement of the Revolution, actually 
in a state of paralysis, and an insurrectionary spirit, the great ad- 
vantage possessed by the former is its capability of prolonged 
resistance—of standing on the defensive. ‘The assailants of a go. 
vernment must go out of their usual routine of occupation—must 
make sacrifices for conscience sake—must be upheld by the inter. 
mitting and transient stimulus of enthusiasm. ‘The members and 
adherents of a government, on the other hand, need only to pur- 
sue their ordinary avocations; they promote instead of injuring 
their personal interests; all the conventional opinions of society 
strengthen and encourage them. The demagogue, when he has 
mustered his forces and stirred them up to mutiny, must strike at 
once: under any circumstances failure is possible, but if he allow 
the moment of the highest-pitched excitement to pass it is certain, 
The strength of a government, on the contrary, consists in its being 
commonplace—a control with which men are familiar: enduring 
habit, not transient enthusiasm, is its spring of action. ‘The policy 
of a government, therefore, when threatened by popular excite- 
ment, is to keep itself free from passion—to avoid wasting its 
strength in struggling against those movements of its opponents 
which must of themselves come to nothing—to divest, as much as 
possible, the Opposition it offers to its assailants of every thing 
calculated to irritate. 

Our Ministers lost sight of these maxims in depriving Mr. O'Con- 
NELL and other leading Repealers of their commissions as Magis- 
trates, at present. ‘The right of Justices of the Peace to be party- 
men is practically established in this country; and the Repealers 
are a recognized party. Members and even leaders of a party are 
not held responsible for the silly and inflated speeches of their ad- 
herents. ‘The deposed Justices are punished not for what they are 
proved to have said or done themselves, but for adhering to their 
political party, which is at present in a state of high excitement, 
and, like all others in that condition, uses foolish and blameable 
language. Ministers, in a contest against popular enthusiasm, have 
become aggressive, instead of resting on the defensive. And 
they have struck a blow which irritates without intimidating. 
The office of Justice of the Peace is sought from vanity, not 
for emolument. ‘I'o lose it, without previous trial, in a popu- 
lar cause, is a subject of boast, not of regret, to the losing 
party; while those who deprive him of it incur an increase of 
popular odium. A government ought to inflict punishment 
as if acting without human passion, from the necessity of its 
nature ; and the punishment ought to be felt. ‘The dismissal of 
the Repeal Magistrates, being gratuitous, has the appearance of 
an emanation of personal spleen, and does them no harm. Minis- 
ters have irritated without intimidating. 

Already, one should think, they must see their error. They 
never could expect to be popular with the masses in Ireland. The 
Croat contract was a rash experiment on the peculiar temper of 
the Irish public. The renewal of the Arms Bill was, perhaps, an 
ungracious duty which they could not well escape. Do what they 
would, Ministers could scarcely fail to irritate many sections of 
public opinion in Ireland ; and the dismissal of the Repeal Justices 
appears likely to cement all those discontented bodies into one. 
It is taken as a national affront. It is the pretext held out by 
many for falling into the popular ranks of the Repealers. It has 
had a marked effect in increasing the Repeal Rent. It threatens 
to be the breeze which is to unite many smouldering isolated fires 
into one general conflagration. 

A collision seems unavoidable. Ministers are strengthening 
their military positions—perhaps with rather more ostentation than 
is necessary. This demonstration is met, on the part of those 
whom they mean to intimidate, by threats of resistance and allu- 
sions to civil war. We have recently seen in the manufacturing 
districts the effects of familiarizing the minds of the multitude 
with such images by means of hustings orations. These seeds of 
evil will germinate even more rapidly in the minds of the excitable 
and suffering Irish populace than in those of the working classes in 
England. ‘The prepossessions of the party upon which Ministers 
are dependent for support appear to forbid any hope of their adopt- 
ing such comprehensive remedial measures as can alone give peace 
to Ireland. ‘The Popular Irish party, on the other hand, had com- 
mitted itself to a measure which will not be conceded by this 
country, and from which, if it were conceded, no benefit could be 
derived. It is on both sides a conflict not of opinion but of 
passion ; and it seems rapidly advancing to the only possible con- 
summation of passionate altercation—blows. 

The good wishes of the rational politician, either in England or 
Ireland, can accompany neither party ; for in his eyes the triumph 
of either must be fraught with mischief. The success of the Mi- 


nistry would in all probability encourage its partisans to persist in 
the hopeless struggle to perpetuate the ascendancy of the Anglo- 
Episcopal Church in Ireland. The success of the Repealers would 
be a repetition of the Belgian Revolution, provoked in part by the 
“ Protestant ascendancy” principles of the King of Holland, but 
effected mainly by the influence of a priesthood, whose aim was not 
religious equality but the ascendancy of their Church. ‘The effect 
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of Repeal—or of the erection of Ireland into an independent state, 
for the terms are synonymous—would be the display of an equally 
encroaching spirit on the part of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
with what is at present witnessed in Belgium, with less of general 
information among the laity to neutralize its noxious influence. 
None of the leaders on either side have shown themselves pos- 
sessed of those comprehensive views or that independent energy 
of character which could justify the hope that they would govern 
Ireland wisely if the power were placed in their hands. And as 
for the third party—the ex-ofticial Whigs—they have, to be sure, 
Jearned the lesson that all good measures for that country must be 
based upon conciliation; but, having “ conciliated,” they were evi- 
dently at the end of their resources, and did not know what to do next. 





ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO TIE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


J'ur claims of the Dissenters to be admitted to the Universities of 


Oxford and Cambridge are generally urged as a right or a boon, 
which ought to be granted in justice to them. 
narrow a view: the Dissenters ought to be admitted to the Univer- 
sities in justice to the State. It is the right and for the interest 
of the State, to be able to avail itself to the utmost of the talents 
of all classes of its subjects or citizens. So long as any classes are 


excluded from participating in the education that would develop | 


their talents, the State allows a part of the naticnal talent, which 
might be turned to account, to be wasted. 

It is said that the institution of the London University has in a 
great measure removed the ground on which the claims of the Dis- 
senters to be admitted into the other two Universities rest. Even 
taking the usual narrow view of the question, this assertion is not 
exactly correct ; but taking the wider, the statesmanlike view, it is 


utterly erroneous. <A degree from Oxfordgor Cambridge is in this | 


country a passport to many employments—the ‘open Sesame” to 
the career of office: until the University of London is placed on 
the same footing, it is mockery to say that the Dissenters have in 
it an equivalent for Oxford aad Cambridge. 


When the State has founded an University, it has done but half 


its duty. To say, “ There—you may go in and learn,” is not 
enough: it ought to hold out motives to induce men to go in and 
learn. With all the talk about the love or ardent desire felt by this 
or any age to acquire knowledge, there are but few men who culti- 
vate science or literature for its own sake. ‘They may begin from 
a disinterested inclination to the pursuit ; but if learning is left to 
be its own reward, the lucrative occupation of the merchant, the 
career of the lawyer, statesman, soldier, or divine—all so lucrative, 
all so flattering to man’s love of distinction and applause—will, one 
by one, wile away the votaries of the muses from the threadbare 
cloak of the student. The interest of the State requires that all 
the higher branches of knowledge be cultivated; but this end the 
State can only attain indirectly—by giving a numerous class of the 
most aspiring spirits a motive for cultivating them. This can only 
be done by demanding a certain amount of preliminary study—a 
certain previous course of education as a qualification for admis- 
sion into the service of the public. 

Not only is this the sole means by which Universities can be 
rendered attractive; it is the sole means by which they can be 
made useful as well as atiractive. Look back over the whole his- 
tory of these important institutions, and you will find that they 
have been frequented, supported, rendered influential, because 
men found the instruction obtained in them efficacious in promoting 
their advancement in rank and fortune. The University of Paris 
made itself, without regal aid or encouragement, in a dark age, be- 
cause it was found that those who had studied there were sought 
after, on account of their superior acquirements, to fill the highest 
offices in church and state, aud because students flocked to it on 
this account from all parts of Europe. At a somewhat later period, 
Bologna and the other older Law Universities of Italy rose to emi- 
nence by the same means. Emperors, kings, republics, rivalled each 
other in their efforts to attach to their respective services the more 


distinguished jurists of those corporations; and the ingenious youth | 


of Europe flocked in crowds to carn the Doctor's degree, which 
mmade a man of so much consequence. Even in those countries 
where privileged Universities have been founded by the State, it 
has been only by making them seminaries of professional educa- 
tion that they have been raised to eminence. Universities like 
those of Berlin and Gittingen, in which young men are trained for 
the legal, medical, diplomatic, and other learned professions, have 
become celebrated and useful; while mere literary Universities 
have remained nullities—equivocal hybrids between elementary 
schools and colleges—neither useful nor ornamental. 

To render the University of London really useful to the State as 
an instrument for diffusing a higher education through society, its 
degrees must be made passports to professional employment. 
Right or wrong, the majority of parents will look upon the time and 
money spent on their sons’ attendance on the Faculty of Arts, 
merely to make them more learned, as thrown away. Nor are they 
altogether wrong; for studies which have no definite practical aim 
are apt to degenerate into empty theories, and to be listlessly pro- 
Secuted. But let it be declared by law that degrees conferred by 
the Faculties of the London University entitle their bearers to be- 
come candidates for admission into the medical, (this is already the 
case, we believe,) legal, and other learned professions, and that 
None who do not hold degrees from it or some other University 
shall be allowed to become candidates; and students will be 
attracted to its walls, and their studies prosecuted in an earnest 





This is taking too | 


and practical spirit. The privileges of the Inns of Court interpose 
difficulties in the way of accomplishing this with regard to the 
legal profession; and our theological seminaries might impose 
obstacles in so far as the Church is concerned: but it is desirable 
that our Consuls, Diplomatists, and employés in the different Go- 
vernment offices and Parliamentary Commissions, should have a 
professional education. A Faculty might be instituted in the Lon- 
don University for the purpose of training young men as civil 
servants of the State. Its professors would be well attended; 
their systematic instruction would develop higher capabilities and 
a more generous spirit in the civil service; and the prospect of ob- 
taining a professorship would encourage scholars to devote them- 
selves to the branches of science the future civilians were required 
to study. At present, the University of London is mainly sup- 
ported by its medical school: the addition of a school for the civil 
service would raise it to a higher state of prosperity; and its Fa- 
culty of Arts would necessarily rise along with the other two. As 
Dissenters are already admissible into Government offices, no pre- 
text could be alleged for restricting the benefits of the Civil Ser- 
vice Faculty to the adherents of one sect. 

All monopolies are bad, and the London University ought not to 
have the monopoly of this new Faculty. But it ought to be insti- 
tuted in the other Universities on the condition that admission to 
| its honours should be, as in the London University, open to all 
sects. Government ought to give Oxford and Cambridge to 
understand that this new Faculty, with its array of professors, 
lecturers, examiners, &c., should be added to those they already 
possess, only on the condition that Dissenters and Roman Catho- 
lics as well as members of the Church of England were to be ad- 
mitted to study and take degrees in it. The offer would be 
accepted—-not perhaps at first, but after no long hesitation. There 
is a growing conviction among the members of the two Universities 
themselves, that they are paralyzed by being too exclusively theo- 
logical seminaries. ,'They are practically connected with the 
Church alone of all our institutions. The law, medicine, the 
scientific branches of the civil and military services, have no neces- 
sary connexion with them. All the bolder and more aspiring 
spirits regard a University appointment as a condemnation to 
obscurity. It is become almost impossible to obtain really emi- 
nent men to fill the fellowships and professorships. Every year 
the intellectual standard of the Universities is falling more in arrear 
of the age. ‘The necessity of identifying them to a greater extent 
with real practical life is beginning to be felt ; and the institution 
of a new Faculty, which would have this effect, will in time be 
gladly purchased by admitting Dissenters within the exclusive 
walls of Oxford and Cambridge. 











THE DERBY DAY. 

No feature in popular amusements is more extraordinary than the 
patience, nay the passionate eagerness, with which men can play 
at the same game over and over again, as well pleased with the 
thousandth repetition as with the first trial. 

There are people in London whose year is reckoned from one 
“ Derby-day ” to another, and whose years are distinguished from 
each other solely by some peculiar incident which occurred on 
that their annual festival. ‘The dapper tradesman we saw standing 
this year at his shop-door, with his best coat buttoned half-way 
up, the least possible modicum of his pocket-handkerchief pro- 
| truding from an outside breast-pocket, and a bunch of geranium 
| flowers in his button-hole, was delighted with the race whena 
| 








| boy because it was something quite new to him, and is delighted 
with it now he is a man because it is something with which he is 
quite familiar. 
Society has the same pleasure in the mechanical repetition of 
games as individuals. All national amusements become institu- 
| tions as much as their governments, and are equally conducted 
according to conventional rules. The times at which we dance, 
and the formalities to be observed at balls—the time when races 
are to take place, and the laws of the turf—are regulated by codes 
as pedantically enforced as the laws of debtor and creditor or of 
real property. 

Horse-racing can scarcely be called a passion of Englishmen; it 
is a law of the land—one of the things which, like it or not, Eng- 
lishmen come into the world to do. Horse-racing is a part of our 
constitution: it dates, in its organized form, from about the same 
period as our navigation-law, our army, and the conducting of 
government in the King’s name by responsible Ministers. ‘The 
‘Turf is connected with the State nearly as much as the Church is. 
Every county and borough almost has its “ Member's plate,” and 
the dignified races have “ Royal cups.” Every race-course has 
its local jurisdiction in the Stewards; and all have their common 
court of appeal in the Jockey Club. If the Legislature pays the 
Church the homage of suspending its sittings on Good Friday, it 
is only in extreme cases that it can be got to transact business on 
the Derby day. 

With the actors on the scene, racing is the business of their 
life; and a serious and harassing business it is. Racing is only 
an amusement to the lookers-on—to the public. To jockies and 
horse-owners, a race is what a review is to the soldiery, rather 
a fatiguing matter; but it is their trade and they must go through 
with it. The crowds collected to see the sight, excited by the 
bustle, the rare leisure and fresh air—they alone enjoy the occasion. 
It is characteristic of Englishmen that even their pleasure is earnest 
and has a connexion with business. ‘The portion of the public 











whose turn it is to be idle can conceive no better relaxation than to 
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watch the proceedings of the portion whose turn it is to be at work. 
Holyday-makers run to see a review—or a Reform procession—or 
a public funeral—or the settlement of the bets of the Horse Ex- 
change: they have no conception of the festivals in which our 
French neighbours make their own amusement. 

Perhaps it is this entire immersion in business, as much as any 
love for the horse, or even as the spirit of gambling, that has made 
Englishmen carry horse-racing with them wherever they have set- 
tled. An Englishman cannot live comfortably without his juries, 
corporations, parliament, coroner’s inquests, church, and races. In 
all our Colonies, as well those that have separated from the pa- 
rent state as those that retain their allegiance, horse-racing is 
pursued with as much keenness as at home. It is not a whim 
taken up and let go; it is a serious pursuit, persevered in for life. 
The French can make a pleasure of business—set out to conquer 
empires in pure gaiété de ceur: the English make a business of 
pleasure—“ ils s'amusent tristement,” as the Gallic wit said. 

It is not the crowd, the excitement of the race, the free breeze, 
the escape from toil, alone, that constitute the charm of a race for 
Englishmen : it is the abstract idea of horse-racing. The minds of 
the citizens who remained in London were as much at Epsom on 
Wednesday as the minds of those who were bodily present there. 
No one can doubt this who witnessed the eager crowds waiting 
in the Strand for the arrival of the newspaper expresses, or who 
listened to the first greetings of acquaintances on that day. Even 
grave Dissenting clergymen were asked if they were going to the 
Derby, and did not appear to think there was any thing extra- 
ordinary in the question. ‘This interest in the abstract idea of the 
race was not contined to London: on the Exchanges of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, anxiety to learn the result of the Derby 
superseded for the time the interest of other business. At every 
station on the railroads, and all along the great mail-lines, men on 
horseback were posted to carry the news rapidly into the in- 
terior. The newspapers that contain the information will be seized 
with more than the wonted eagerness in Canada, in Jamaica, in 
our Indian dominions, in the Australian colonics. ‘The interest is 
as absorbing in those who never crossed a horse and scarcely know 
the pastern from the withers, or in those who are too poor or too 
prudent to bet, as in the most knowing jockies and cleverest makers 
of a “book.” All Englishmen are fond of horse-racing in virtue of 
their birth, in the same way that they are all fond of the sea; and 
in the one case as in the other, the passion appears to be in the 
inverse ratio of the experience. 





THE THEATRES. R 

Lonpon has followed the fashion of Vienna and Paris, and Donizertt’s 
new opera, Linda di Chamouni, is added to the stock pieces of her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre—the Queen herself “ assisting,” on Thursday, at the 
rites of admission. The story of this opera was already familiar as that 
of the drama La Grace de Dieu, produced at the St. James’s this season, 
for the French actress Madame Aupert. It also resembles Mac- 
KENZIE'S Louisa Venoni, and Marmonrev’s Laurette; only the lover is 
relieved of the immoral portion of his character, which is transferred to 
his uncle, a buffo roué, who also pursues the heroine. To say that the 
music is Donizerti’s, is at once to pronounce its character; but the 
subject is better suited to him than many which he his attempted: 
what would be poor for a great composer—for Mozart or BEETHOVEN, 
Cimarosa or Rosstni—is great for Donizerri; and though there is 
neither originality nor high art, there are not a few passages of easy 
melody, which serve to open the mouths of the accomplished artists 
brought together for the representation, Perrsi1anr is the Savoyard 
heroine; who is introduced in the first act, leaving her native hills and 
her revered parents under convoy of «caravan of little Savoyards, setting 
out to scour Europe with hurdygurdics and white mice; and there is a 
mountain-village scene with some pretty village singing: she is next 
seen in equivocal splendour at Paris: afterwards the exigencies of the 
drama or of the composer require that she should be mad; and finally 
she is in the village again, restored and happy : in all of which situations 
PersIANI found or created the means of interesting and pleasing us very 
much. ForNnasartis Linda's father—quite a picture : the respectable and 
aged peasant, fearing something ill, follows the young woman to Paris, 
and, thinking her too fine for honesty, delivers himself of some virtuous 
indignation in the bass clcff: the singer makes the part effective, though 
he somewhat caricatures the senility—an easy stage-trick to heighten 
either comedy or tragedy. Laptacue is a benevolent Prefect, the 
reverse of the Podesta in La Gazzu Ladra: prudent, and ever active in 
good, ke it was who planned the sending of Linda to Paris, out of harm’s 
way as hethought; denouncing the old roué to the girl’s father in a 
duet,—which, like “ Suoni Ja tromba” in the Puritani, is noisy; where- 
fore it was encored. FrepeRIcK LABLACHE is the old roué aforesaid— 
more buffoon than buffo, Mario is the real lover—a young nobleman 
disguised as a painter: and his sweet voice, and fluent, even, but not un- 
impassioned delivery, were a treat to the musician. The part of a Sa- 
voyard boy, whois Linda’s best protector, fell to BRAMBILLA; and she 
made it the finest in the piece: the rich tones and expressive style of 
her singing were fully matched by the feeling, the simple grace, the 
complete filling up of her acting, rounded off by so many delicate 
touches—-she sometimes reminded us of ScurapeER in the exquisite 
Fidelio. Altogether, Linda di Chamouni is calculated to please in Lon- 
don. Though the story is not very coherently told, there is a strong 
personal interest in the situations ; a good deal of the music engages 
the unfastidious ear; the scenery is picturesque; and the choral groups— 
especially the crowd of poor children, the novelty of the piece—impart 
unusual reality to the performance. 


At the French Plays, Mademoiselle Disazer has been repeating her 
favourite characters, with the addition of one or two new parts of a very 
trivial kind. Indeed, all her performances are mere bagatelles ; it is 
the saucy, nonchalant, quick-witted Drsazer that attracts. The as- 
sumed character is ouly an excuse for the display of some superb 
costumes, which she wears as in a masquerade frolic; and under cover 








of which the actress utters bon-mots and repartees with the zest and 
significance of impromptus. She walks through the scene with a 
dégagée air; speaking the dialogue in the loud nasal tones of her shrill 
voice, varied by “‘ aside” speeches delivered sotto voce, and with sreh 
point as witty utterance alone can give even to witty sayings: and e¢ 
are often only smart. Her manner is the same always; there is aot 
much thought of personation; and what little attention is paid to an 
outward show of character, as a matter of course, sits very easily upon 
her. Désazer took her benefit on Wednesday: on this occasion she 
played the part of one of the audience, and acted from a pri- 
vate box in a piece called Une Scandale; holding a parley with 
the representative of Mr. MircHeit on the stage, and carrying ona 
conjugal recrimination with the personator of her husband in a box op- 
posite; the imbroglio being increased by the hoarse exclamations of a 
partisan in the pit. The oddity of the affair pleased the audience, and 
elicited roars of laughter ; but we confess that we like actors best on the 
stage: when they cross the magic line of the foot-lights, it is like a 
figure starting out of a picture. D&rsazeT also personated herself ina 
new vaudeville, called Déjazet au Serail; where the pet actress of the 
Palais Royal is supposed to revisit the scene of her triumphs after she 
has grown old and left the stage : inspired by the sight of the boyish 
costumes she wore—which she apostrophizes in a sentimental ditty, and 
tempted by a most piquant Greek dress, she exchanges her frizzled 
white hair for a smart skull-cap, her brown pelisse for an embroidered 
jacket and white kilt, her high-heeled shoes for Oriental slippers, and 
her cane for a poniard, and acts once more—to the great delight of the 
poor manager, and the admiration of the company, and of the audience, 
Only one or two nights remain of DrsazeT’s engagement; and then 
comes the actor without an equal— Monsieur Bourre. 





However our dramatists may fail in originating, they are very success- 
ful in translating ; and with such teeming resources as the repertories of 
half a score Parisian theatres at their disposal, the English stage might 
be supplied with a constant succession of new pieces without an effort 
of native genius. French farces are now as regularly imported as 
French fashions ; and playwrights, like rival modistes, run a race of 
competition in the production of novelties. There is this difference, 
however, that the purveyors of apparel Joudly boast the Parisian style 
of their wares; while those who furnish actors with character-suits 
modestly leave it to others to discover the foreign origin of their com- 
modities. But the caterers for the stage have to adopt their appro- 
priations to English tastes; and there is a very great difference in the 
way that this is done. The Little Devil and Louison, at the Hay- 
market, and The Devil’s In It and the Angel of the Attic, at the 
Princess’s, are different versions of the same pieces; the Hay- 
market’s being by far the best, both as regards translation and perform: 
ance: indeed, coarseness and vulgarity too often characterize the 
doings at the Princess’s. Zouison, as adapted by Mr. BERNARD at the 
Haymarket, is a very effective melodrame of one act, fuil of movement, 
claptrap sentiment, and telling situations; and it is cleverly per- 
formed. ‘The subject is the hackneyed one of a jealous lover, and there 
is no attempt at character in it; but the French dramatist has adroitly 
contrived to give a new interest to the old story : Louison affords shelter 
to a wounded Royalist officer flying from the fury of a Revolutionary 
mob, though he had just before made dishonourable proposals to her ; 
and her betrothed, a humble hero of the Barricades, who had been on 
the look-out for his aristocratic rival, finds him in the chamber of his 
bride. An eclaircissement ensues, and all ends happily: the three 
parties have had an opportunity of displaying their generosity, and in- 
terchanging virtuous sentiments. This is but a meagre outline of the 
plot, which involves other incidents: an English dramatist would have 
expanded it into three acts at least—perhaps made it into a five-act 
play. Madame Cexesrs, in Louison, is dressed as for the ballet, and 
acts so pantomimically that we really think her performance would 
have been improved by omitting her share of the dialogue. Webster, 
as the lover, takes great pains to produce a strong effect; which he did 
when reading a Jetter that his rival had written in anticipation of death. 

The historian of “ Jack Moriarty and his Contemporaries, T. C. D.,” in 
Fraser’s Magazine, mentions a version of Moore’s “ Meeting of the Waters” 
in the possession of “ old Joe, the celebrated Wicklow guide, who swore posi- 
tively that he stood by ‘ Tammy Moore the day he made the copy of verses’ ” 
in the vale of Ovoca. ‘This is the first stanza, apud Joe— 

‘* Blazes, says he, to the place, says he, that’s half so sweet, says he, 
As the place over ayant, says he, where the waters meet, says he. 
Oh! my darlia’, says he, it’s the las. bame must depart, says he, 
Afore I disremimber you, says he, and I say it with ail the veins in my heart, 
says he.” 

The Dublin University Magazine contains a paper on “ Ireland Sixty Years 
Ago,” which helps the memory to throw not an uninteresting light on the pre- 
sent condition of that unlucky adjunct of Great Britain. London a hundred 
years ago had its Mohawks and its Hawkubites ; of whom Gay says that they 

* — go about the streets by night, 
Committing crueity. 
Coaches and chairs they overturn, 
Yea, carts most easily; 
Therefore from Gog and eke Magog, 

Good Lord deliver me.” 
But the “ Bucks” of Dublin at a later period were a far more horrible set 
of fellows; and the poorer rioters were as bad. The different trades used to 
fight, business being suspended. ‘The butchers were wont to use their knives, 
“not to stab their opponents, but for a purpcse then common in the barbarous 
state of Irish society—to hough or cut the string of the leg; thereby rendering 
the person incurably lame for 1ife.” The gownsmen were mere savages: when 
Sheridan was manager of the theatre, one Kelly, invading the penetralia, brutally 
insulted the women; his comrades afterwards visited the theatre, and pierced 
the beds and wardrobes with swords, in search of the latent manager, whom they 
sought to murder. Nor did they stop short of actual murder : men were known 
by such names as “ Kilkelly,” “ Kilcoachy ”; and they had their associations 
of “ Mohawks,” ‘ Uawkabites,” and a “ Hell-fire Club.” ‘There were 
“ Duelling Clubs,” the qualification for which was the having been engaged in 
a duel; and ten high law dignitaries, some of the highest ranks, are enume- 
rated who had fought duels; besides other public persons. Weapons for 
duelling were kept at inns; where an order used to be given, “ pistols for two 
and breakfasts for one”! Abduction wasa popular occupation, and there were 
Abduction Clubs, in which the members drew lots for any eligible heiress. The 
most criminal and tragical scenes are recited under this head. Half a century 


has greatly improved Ireland; which has arrived at that state of civilization 
indicated by Ribandism and the Repeal madness. 
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MR. WILDE'S AUSTRIA. 


is obliged strictly to adhere to them in the manner and according to the order 
marked out by the board of medical directors. I cannot too strongly admire 
and recommend this practice, more especially as it is one whose adoption in 
Great Britain would be a vast improvement in the present system of medical 
education there. In England, with few exceptions, (and even in those ex- 
ceptions the kind of instruction is very meagre,) there is little or no prepara- 
tory education required by the different colleges and licensing bodies. The 
student is at perfect liberty to choose what lectures, and how many, he will 
first attend; the object not being how he can best prepare his mind, by 
initiatory degrees, for the more mature branches of study, but how he can 
soonest, easiest, and cheapest, become possessed of the certificates of attend- 
ance upon these lectures; a large majority of which said lectures he has never 
heard, nay, may never have seen the lecturer till he comes to purchase from 
him the necessary certificate. There being no tests required as to his 
knowledge of any of the subjects he is supposed to study till the hour of his 


| examination, (still some years distant,) a great number of them have never 


In the years 1840 and 1841, Mr. Wixpe visited with professional | 


objects the principal medical schools of the Continent, especially 


of Vienna; but neither before his departure nor on his arrival could | 
the term can be so applied) of these studies, what difficulties do not hourly 


he find a single work which gave him any information respecting 
the state of the profession in Austria, the course of study prescribed 
to and the qualifications required from the medical man, or the 
public institutions in which he was trained. Ilaving pursued this 
inquiry for himself, partly by means of books and the Imperial 


rescripts, partly by oral discourse and personal observation, he | 


determined to furnish future travellers with a handbook such as he 
had felt the want of. 

The main subject of this book is the medical profession and 
medical science in Austria. It presents a full account of the 
different classes into which the profession is divided, the preliminary 
and professional study necessary in each, with the examination to be 
undergone and the cost to the candidate. There is also an account 
of the principal hospitals, and a brief outline of their history, as 
well as a description of the regulations to which every thing and 
person connected with physic or physicians is subjected by the 
“ paternal despotism.” Much of this matter is derived from books 
or documents, and might have been ascertained without going to 
Vienna; and, besides the inherent dryness of statistics, it has 
somewhat of an encyclopedic lifelessness. But the more im- 
portant parts have been tested by actual inspection; and much 
remark or criticism, the result of personal observation, pervades 
the book, adding weight to the judgment and animating the 
narrative. ‘There are also some sketches of the most eminent 
medical men of Vienna and their modes of practice; together 
with a general view of the state of science and literature in 
Austria, and an exposition of the popular education by the 
state,—which, so far as the numbers taught are concerned, is as 
compulsory and extensive as that of Prussia. 

Of high character in literature or science there is nothing in the 
Austrian dominions ; and medicine and surgery, especially surgery, 
are generally at a low ebb, notwithstanding the excellent rules laid 
down by authority for professional study and examination. Two 
oculists at Vienna (individuals with an innate ardour for the study) 
are eminent throughout Austria and Europe: beyond this, we 
infer, things approach the dead level. Mr. Wins is inclined to 
attribute the want of high scientific and literary eminence to the 
absence of patronage on the part of the Government ; whose views 
are all practical. That the Government has much to do with it, 
seems true; not, however, by withholding encouragement, but by 
withering individual energy and destroying 
vidual will. And it is curious to see how shortsighted selfishness 
defeats itself. Practical efficiency is the object of the Austrian 
Government, yet they cannot attain their end; for the many are 
animated by the few. In true science there is nothing abstract. 
Even should its discoveries not directly add some new prin- 
ciple to practical art, its indirect results give keenness and eleva- 
tion to the general mind; which stagnates without its vivifying 
stimulus, and either declines altogether, or, if roused from time to 
time by foreign influences, reaches no higher than a mechanical 
mediocrity. 

It is not, however, the Austrian Government, but the regulations 





: . . 4” | to the subject. 
freedom even of indi- | J 


of the medical profession in Austria, which is the matter more im- | 


mediately in hand; as from them something may be gleaned by 


which our Government Bill on Medical Reform may receive hints 
| consists of doctors of chemistry and master apothecaries; and these latter are 


for its shape or improvement, so far as the circumstances of the 
countries are alike. Except 
things described in the following extracts does not greatly differ 


in stringency and extent, the s:ate of 


from what Sir James Crark and other medical reformers would | 


recommend for Great Britain. 
DIVISIONAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN AUSTRIA. 
As it now stands, the medical profession in Austria is divided into the first- 
class physicians and first-class surgeons ( Doctoren der Meditzin und Chirur- 
ge); the town and county surgeons (Civil und Land Wundiér2zte)—analogous 


to the general practitioners in Great Britain; those who practice specialities, as | 


accoucheurs, (Geburishiifir,) oculists, (Auyendrzte,) dentists, (Zahnérzte 33 


the Pharmaceurs, who are civided into the apothecarics, ( dpothcher,) and the | 


doctors of chemistry, (Doctoren der Chemie); and lastly, the veterinary sur- 
eons, (Thierdirzte)—a class very superior to any other of a similar calling in 
Europe, and a large portion of whom are at the same time piysicians and sur- 
geons of the first grade. The veterinary college and hospital now form a 
portion of the university direction, and come under the general oversight of 
the medico-chirurgical faculty. In addition to the above, there are a certain 
number of educated licensed midwives, (//:bammen,) as shall be explained in 
describing the obstetric clinique of the general hospital. Each of these classes 
undergoes a certain fixed course of study. 

Theoretically, this course of study is exceedingly well regulated ; 
the courses being prescribed to teach the student those things first 
which he must first know in order to profit by what follows: a 
plan thus contrasted by Mr. Wixpe with our practice in England— 

“Thus we find, that according to this very extensive and well-arranged 
Course, not only is the routine of subjects accurately defined, but the student 


cost him an hour’s thought or reading ; and when this examination dues arrive, 
the chances that he is never asked a question, except upon anatomy and sur- 
gery, and a little physiology, are, in the chief licensing institutions in Great 
Britain, so slight as almost to amount toa certainty. Again, in the order (if 


present themselves in the student’s path. Hospitals and practical subjects are 
attended to long before their theory has ever been learned. Here the pupil 
really walks the hospital without acquiring a definite knowledge of any one 
thing; he witnesses operations of which he neither understands the rationale 
nor the cause, except by his grinder, during a few hard months’ study prior to 
his examination, the result of which more ~~ depends upon his memory 
than his practical knowledge ; he is never once called upon to test or exercise 
his acquirements until the hour before he receives a licence to practice, and too 
frequently he finds, at the conclusion of his studies, that he has begun at the 
wrong end. As matters now stand in this country, this is not the student’s 
fault, but the fault of those who have, or ought to have, the direction of his 
studies and pursuits. The contrast with Austria, and the medical schools of 
the Continent generally, may be learned by an examination of the programme 
of the different lectures. ba : . 

“The Professors can lecture from works published by themselves, or from 
some work of which they have made choice and which meets with the appro- 
bation of the constituted authorities. It is an established rule, not only in the 
medical but in all the other faculties, that each course of lectures is to be 
grounded upon some one text-book, not too voluminous, and within the stu- 
dent’s reach and comprehension, instead of being, as in this country, a com- 
pilation from numerous ancient and modern authors, the majority of which 
are but refutations of the hypotheses of the foregoing ones, and of which the 
student remembers but the names.” 

In these regulations there is little or nothing but what might be 
applied to the profession at home, either by law or the rescript of 
the licensing authority. In what with us is felt to be a very diffi- 
cult matter, the legislating for chemists and druggists, the Austrian 
example would have to be followed with more caution than Mr. 
Wivpe seems to think, from the interference it would cause with 
freedom of trade and freedom of will. 

PHARMACY IN AUSTRIA. 

There is no division of medical science in Austria that is better managed, or 
that might with greater advantage be imitated in many respects by ourselves, 
than that of pharmacy, for it is there studied and practised as a separate and 
distinct branch of knowledge ; the apothecary neither aspiring to the character 
of a medical practitioner on the one hand, nor descending to the trade of a 
druggist or retail grocer on the other. There, the apothecary is solely a com- 
pounder of physician’s and surgeon’s prescriptions, He dare not, under the 
severest penalties, prescribe even the most simple remedies, nor perform the 
most insignificant surgical operations ; nay, more, he cannot sell a dose of physic 
without the written order of a physician or surgeon who is recognized by the 
university of his country. Under this order of things, the prescriber and the taker 
of medicine have the advantage of having that medicine accurately compounded 
by a properly-educated pharmacean, whose whole time and ability are devoted 
Only a certain fixed number of apothecaries are permitted to 
dispense and sell medicine in the empire: in Vienna the number is limited to 
forty, and never varies ; for the Apotheke, or shop, like the title of monarchy, 
never dies, but merely changes masters. These establishments are known by 
their signs, and not by the names of their owners ; who may be, and often are, 
widows of apothecaries, or merely tenants of the relatives or executors of such. 
The apothecary has no connexion whatever with the patient: he never leaves 
his shop to apply his remedies or perform the minor operations of surgery, such 
as bleeding, cupping, leeching, &c. as with us; these being, as 1 have shown, 
the exclusive province of the Wunddrzt. Each medicine has a certain stated 
price fixed by authority, and marked in the pharmacopeia and medical tax- 
book, so that no exorbitant demand can possibly be made; and, as has been 
already stated, no apothecary dare, under a heavy penalty, compound the pre- 
scription of any medical man whose name is not set forth in the printed list of 
authorized practitioners. ‘The poor of this country being everywhere so well 
provided fur by the state, the great number of hospitals that exist, and the 
smallness of the fees received by the practitioner, enabling the middle classes 
to procure proper medical advice, render unnecessary the system of self-doctar- 
ing or quack-doctoring, in use in Great Britain. The department of pharmacy 


again subdivided into the Apotheker, who is a bona fide possessor of a shop, the 
Pachter, or tenant who hires such of an apothecary or his relatives, and the 
Provisor, who is a dispenser employed by an apothecary unable to manage his 
own concerns, or by his widow or friends, &c.; and, finally, the Gehii/fe, or 
journeyman employed under any of these. No apothecary or doctor of che- 
mistry can hold two establishments. * ‘9 

The following are some of the principal rules concerning the duties of apo- 
thecaries, and the composition and sale of medicines—All poisons are required 
to be kept under lock and key, and can ouly be compounded by the head of the 
establishment. All powerful medicines, as emetics, drastic purges, strong mer- 
curial compounds, and narcotics, and all the preparations marked thus + in the 
tax-book, are not permitted to be sold without the recipe of an authorized 
practitioner. No apothecary dare, under the severest penalties, alter any item 
in a prescription. It is likewise set forth in the regulations, that unless the 
prescription is clearly written, and the apothecary fully understands it, he is 
forbidden to compound it. On the death, sickness, or absence of an apothe- 
cary, the director sends a provisor at once to fill his place: until such is done, 
no medicine can be sold or compounded in the establishment. Apothecaries 


| known to sell medicines that might procure abortion, without the order of a 
| physician, are punished in the severest manner. 


| 


In the remote and country parts of Austria there are but few apothecaries ; 
for, not being allowed to prescribe or practise themselves, andjthe law permitting 
their selling but a few simples without a written order, they ar: almost wholly 
dependent on the medical practitioner. In such places, where both exist, the 
apothecary dispenses the medicines ordered by the practitioner for the poor of 
the neighbourhood; his accounts are audited and taxed according to the 
printed tariff at the end of the year, and he is paid by the local civil authorities. 

What would an invalid, arrived at the age when every one is “a 
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fool or a physician,” or both, say at being refused the drugs he 
is in the habit of prescribing for himself? and the druggist might 
not greatly admire the regulation of his prices, or the public at large 
the close monopoly which the Austrian Government enforces and 
controls. 

FEES IN AUSTRIA. 

The usual fee to a doctor of medicine or surgery is a Gulden miintz (two 
shillings) for each visit ; but this sum varies, according to the business or the 
‘celebrity of the practitioner, to a ducat or even more. ‘he consultation fee is 
always a ducat. [A ducat is about 9s.6d.] ‘The law makes strict provision 
for the remuneration of medical men: in posthumous cases the physician 
and the apothecary take precedence in this respect of the relatives and lega- 
tees. The highest sum made by any physician or surgeon in Vienna is from 
fifty to sixty thousand florins a year... [ About 3,000/. | 

This account, it will be observed, refers to the higher grades of the 
profession, analogous to our physician or consulting-surgeon. ‘The 
Wundarzt or general practitioner is a person much inferior to the 
same class in this country: but his remuneration is equally fixed 
with those of the higher grade as to what he may demand; for, 
unlike them, we suppose he never gets more as an honorarium. 


“ These practitioners are remunerated according to a regular scale of fees— 
thus, for bleeding, ten to seventeen kreutzers [A farthing is the nearest 
English coin to the kreutzer]; for dressing a flesh wound, twenty-four 
kreutzers; if the wound be of any magnitude, forty-five kreutzers; for 
the whole attendance on such, from one to two florins in the country, and 
fifteen to twenty kreutzers in towns; for fractures or lacerated wounds, or in- 
juries of the head, the fees are greater, and also for the general attendance on 
fractures, &c., as well as for the operation of trepanning,—the latter being, by 
the medical laws of Austria, within the province of persons who are not per- 
mitted to prescribe a dose of medicine! If a fire occurs in the neighbourhood, 
the Wundérzt in whose district it happens is obliged to attend, to be prepared 
for any accidents that may take place; and in case of the appearance of epi- 
demics, he is obliged immediately to notify such to the head physician and the 
Local Government office. 

“The number of these practitioners in each district is limited, and none 
others are permitted to locate themselves without a special licence from the 
Government, unless the inhabitants of the place desire it. Each Waundérzt 
has under his care a certain number of villages, and no other surgeon is allowed 
to encroach upon his walk, unless sent for by the desire of a patient. Unless 
the Wunddrzt belongs to the Gremium he is not permitted to keep an Officwn, 
or shop, nor to hang out his sign; and he is forbidden to treat any internal 
disease if there is a physician in his district. Circumscribed as is his practice, 
yet he enjoys an immunity from all quacks, who are punished with six months’ 
imprisonment for every offence; and physicians are not allowed to bleed, cup, 
or in any way interfere with the province of the Wunddrzt. If there is not 
an apothecary within one hour’s ride of his residence, then the Wundiirzt is 
permitted to compound and sell a certain limited quantity of medicine.” 

The regulation of charges by law is a favourite idea with some 
persons in this country: but we fancy, before any practical result 
could flow from it, we must adopt a plan of the “ paternal des- 
potism” and limit the number of persons licensed to practise in 
any district. 

‘There are various other topics connected with medical matters 
in Austria, which will have an interest for the professional man; 
but we will pass them by, for an account of that extraordinary 
institution 

THE LYING-IN HOSPITAL OF VIENNA. 

Pregnant women of all grades and of every religious persuasion can avail 
themselves of the advantages of this asylum: the poor and destitute are ad- 
mitted gratis, and the rich by paying a certain stated sum: thus it is well 
adapted to the circumstances of all classes, where poverty and necessity, or 
where fear and a desire of secrecy induce such to apply for refuge therein, 
during their hour of trial. Here every comfort is supplied—no visiter can 
intrude, no law affect, and no authority reach its inmates; nay, more, the 
very fact of their having been delivered there is inadmissible either as docu- 
mentary or personal evidence in a court of justice. The whole institution is 
‘divided into two great divisions, the paying and the non-paying. The former 
is perfectly distinct from the latter, and consists of three classes: to the first, 
or highest class, are allotted five neat, well-furnished, and secluded chambers, 
perfectly distinct and separate from each other, and from the rest of the 
establishment: they are guarded with the greatest strictness, and are inacces- 
sible to all but the attendant physician, and if necessary the nurse. Each of 
these is occupied by one person alone, who pays one florin, twenty kreutzers, 
or about two shillings and eightpence daily for its use. ‘These are said to be 
for the young ladies of the Imperial city ; and are, I have been credibly in- 
formed, sometimes the resort of females from among the highest circles of 
society. ba " 

Not only in the first, but in all the three paying classes, no admission is per- 
mitted ; none are allowed on any pretext whatever to enter therein, except the 
immediate attendants; and besides this, the localities of this part are so 
arranged as to secure those residing therein from the gaze of the curious. The 
principle of secrecy is imposed as one of the strictest duties on all those in 
any way engaged in the institution. Should a female desert her family and 
take shelter here, the vigilance of the police or the inquiries of her friends 
may trace her to the door of the Gebdranstalt, but no further. Here the ex- 
ecutive enters not: such is the law, that not only is a father or a husband 
denied an entrance, but he cannot, as has been already ooserved, receive from 
the records of the hospital, or any one connected therewith, any testimony of 
her reception or delivery. Indeed, in many instances, and in almost all the 
cases occurring among the first or highest class, such evidence could not pos- 
sibly be obtained; as a female may enter, accomplish her delivery, and depart 
from the hospital, without her name being known, or even her face seen by 
the physician or any of the attendants. ‘The entrance into these paying 
wards is not the same as that leading into the general hospital, but by a pri- 
vate way, ending in a small cul-de-sac, that runs between the ancient Spanish 
cloister and an adjoining barrack; and as it is forbidden to have any windows 
looking into this lane, persons approaching that way are perfectly secure from 
observation. At the end of this cul-de-sac there is one small door, with a bell 
attached to it; a porter remains at the entrance day and night, and conducts 
the person requiring admission to whatever apartment or division they require, 
or their means afford. Persons are allowed to appear masked, veiled, or other- 
wise disguised ; they may enter at any time previous to their delivery, and re- 
main as long as they wish; they may carry their infants away with them, or 
send them to the foundling hospital through the medical attendant. The 
names and address of persons admitted into this division are not required ; but 
each female must write her name and residence upon a billet which she seals, 
and on the back of which the physician inscribes the number of the room and 
bed she occupies. This ticket is then placed in a small locked-up cabinet be- 
side her bed, and at her departure it is returned to her unopened ; its object 
being, that in case of her death the institution may inform her friends, or be 
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able to produce this testimony of her decease on the demand of her relationg 
or the police. : 

Females entering the first class apartments of this division are not required 
to apply to the porter in the usual manner, but may, if they wish, go to the 
apartments of the attending accoucheur direct, who will conduct them to their 
appointed chamber ; and with similar secrecy and precaution they may go out 
The rooms of this class are likewise provided with cradles and every necessary 
comfort. Here the patient is permitted to bring her own servants and linen if 
she desire it ; or she can be supplied from the stores of the hospital with every 
such requisite, &c. Without her own desire, no one except the doctor, not 
even a nurse or midwife, is allowed to enter her chamber ; and in case of severe 
illness, she is at liberty to call in another physician along with the usual house. 
attendant. In the year 1840, twenty-two females were delivered in this part 
of the establishment. 

If this were told of a remote period, the speculation of the 
moralist and the historian would be employed on the moral state 
of a society which could conceive the idea of such an institution, 
much more require it, or permit its establishment, with re. 
lations checking even the all-potent police. In the case of Aus- 
tria, we are not driven to speculation, as the statistics of births are 
at hand. 

PROPORTION OF ILLEGITIMATE TO LEGITIMATE BIRTHS. 
In Upper Austria ............ Lin 6. In Moravia......06ss0:seccse0s lin 87 







In Lower Austria... - lin 7.8 In Carniola and Coast Land | in 16.0 
In Bohemia ........... - Lin 2.3 In Lombardy.......0..00600000 1 in 240 
In Carynthia «+. Lin 3.2 In the City of Vienna...... 1 in 2,24 
EN GAUICIS.<cscccesicossesseses 1 in 14.0 


Nearly every second child illegitimate in the capital, and the ratio 
very high in all the dominions of Austria Proper, or Germany ; and 
this state of things, according to Mr. Winpg, encouraged by the 
Government ! 

“It may be asked, are there any political reasons for encouraging such a 
condition of morals—for by thus permitting, it encourages ? Yes, the Austrian 
state, whose political web extends not only into the paths of literature and 
science, but sends its far-stretching fibres into every domestic circle in the 
land, has, I have been credibly informed, and I believe it to be true, an object 
in thus countenancing illegitimacy—it is that of checking over population ; as 
those who are informed upon the subject of population well know it has the 
power to do, by decreasing the number of births and increasing the infantile 
mortality.” 

Surely there is a laxity after all about the “ paternal despotism.” 


MOULTRIE’S DREAM OF LIFE AND OTHER POEMS, 
Tue principal poem in this volume is The Dream of Life: and it 
is the most sustained and poetical work that has appeared for 
some time; real in its matter, spirited in its execution, and read- 
able as a whole,—which is not always the case with modern poems 
even of great merit and repute. 

The subject of The Dream of Life is the career of Mr. Movr- 
TRIE, or rather his reminiscences of its most striking parts. ‘The 
first book, entitled “ Childhood,” recals the impressions which ex- 
ternal objects and the magic of some of the fine arts made upon 
dawning reason ; describes the scenes and characters of a country 
village, with the economy of a well-ordered old-fashioned English 
household; and represents the memories that rise to the mind of the 
mature man on revisiting the scenes of infancy. ‘The second book, 
devoted to “ Boyhood,” is chiefly occupied with school pictures, 
first at a private academy and then at Eton: the mysterious fears 
of the new life on which the tyro is about to enter, the first recep- 
tion among his fellows, the joys, sports, and pleasures of school- 
boys, with portraits of his old masters, form the principal topics, 
rather than any studies or acquisitions in learning. This feature is 
more judiciously reserved for the stage of “ Youth” ; which contains 
reminiscences of life at the University, varied by a description of the 
day-dreams of youth, and sketches of some of the more distinguished 
students who were the poet’s fellow-gownsmen. The fourth and 
last book contains “ Manhood”; and describes Mr. Movuttrir’s 
courtship and marriage, with an ample account of bis wedding- 
day, the young clergyman’s first appearance in his parish, the re- 
markable characters among his parishioners, with allusions to his 
own domestic happiness, a picture of Rugby and the surrounding 
country, and a panegyric on the late Dr. ARNoLD. 

It may seem from this account that the matter is both of an 
every-day and a personal nature. But if these objections be con- 
sidered with regard to the matter and execution of the poem, it will 
be found that the incidents and feelings, though belonging to the 
author in their individuality, are in their general nature common to 
all: and it is this junction of individual lineaments with a universal 
breadth, that not merely gives its interest to The Dream of Life, 
but to works of much greater fame ; and is perhaps the principle 
that separates fiction from fact. ‘The every-day nature of the topics 
must be admitted: the thoughts occur and the circumstances hap- 
pen to everybody in the class of English middle life. But they are 
presented poetically: by “ separating the essences of things from 
their concomitants,” freshness is imparted to what is old and in- 
terest to what is common. } 

The class or cognate character of Mr. Movurrrie is that otf 
Cowrer: but he rather chooses subjects of the same kind, and 
treats them in the same quiet, unambitious, and sensible manner, 
than looks at them with Cowrer’s mind or dresses them after 
Cowrer’s fashion. Whether had not The Task been written Mr. 
Movunrrie would haye written Zhe Dream of Life, it is im- 
possible to say; but there are no traces of direct imitation, 
and scarcely of what Mr. Carzyze would call indebtedness. 
The poem seems to have been prompted by the circum- 
stances and scenes it describes ; and has less relation to the style 
of other writers than any modern poet we can call to mind. | A 
cause ora consequence of this is perfect homogeneity. The diction, 
the style, the sentiments, the images, are congruous, and, it seems 
tous, unborrowed, spontaneously arising from the nature described. 
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The result isa thoroughly English character throughout the poem: 
no other nation and scarcely any other age could have furnish- 
ed the characters and images; and certainly to no one but an 
Englishman would they have suggested the same associations. 
This is shown in the healthy and domestic character of the feelings, 
in the zest exhibited for manly sports, and in the “ live and let 
live” character of the sentiments, as well as in some prejudices 
not quite so respectable—as the panegyric upon fagging, and the 
defence of the blackguardism of the Long-room at Eton. 

In our extracts we will give examples of the three leading fea- 
tures of the poem,—characters with domestic story, reminiscence, 
and description of nature. ‘The following sketch is national in 
every sense ; and perhaps it can only be appreciated by a native. 

A RETIRED TRADESMAN AND HIS WIFE. 
‘Twenty years 
Were they our next-door neighbours. As a child 
I well remember, when the parsonage 
On rare occasions oped its festal doors 
To guests invited, how amidst the throng 
His was the gravest face, the stateliest step, 
The hoariest head; with what a solemn grace 
He at quadrille or whist would take his seat, 
Confronted with some bulky dowager, 
Or spinster of threescore. ‘The dark brown coat, 
White waistcoat, breeches of demurest drab, 
And hose of spotless cotton, (for as yet 
Silk was, with us, a luxury only known 
To clergymen and squires,) the polish’d shoes 
Of rustic make, and thicker than need was, 
Still dwell in my remembrance. On his arm 
Hung his good-humour'd partner, all bedight 
In finery, such as fifty years before 
Had shone in metropolitan saloons. 
Herself ungraced by the accomplishments 
Of modish education, and, in truth, 
What some call vulgar, but, beyond her peers, 
From all vulgarity of soul exempt; 
Kind-bearted, full of charity, unchill’d 
By niggard thrift, for all the neighbouring poor 
Prompt ever both to spend and to be spent ; 
Alike unfit to hear and to repeat 
The scandal of the tea-table. They lived, 
She and her mate, a blameless, peaceful life, 
Through fifty years of wedlock, till at last 
Disease, in cancerous shape, assail’d the wife, 
Marring her features, and extending wide 
Its fibres through her flesh. For some few years 
She pined and wasted ; with assiduous care 
Still tended by her busband, whose whole life 
Was so entwined with hers, that, when she died, 
The old man’s heart seem'd broken. From that hour 
He never cross’d the threshold of his door, 
Save when he went to church, but sat and gat 
Beside his lonely hearth from morn to night ; 
Now poring o’er his Bible, now absorb’d 
In dreamy thought, his eyes suffused with tears, 
His heart with ber whom he had lost, in heaven. 
Nor sought he other company ; though oft, 
When friends or neighbours came to visit him, 
He would converse in no uncbeerful tone, 
Nor close his heart to sympathy with those 
Who sympathized with him. Some habits form’@ 
In happier days, some customs shared with her, 
He still retain’d: still every Sunday eve, 
The service done, he with his kinsman dined; 
Whose jovial humour, soften’d now by years, 
Was, in his presence, temper’d to a grave 
And reverential sadness: each with each 
Held soothing fellowship, till life’s frail thread 
At last, in one, gave way. His race is run; 
His story told; he rests with her he loved. 

The following passage may be taken as an example of the man- 
ner in which the poet, in maturer life, treats the reminiscences of 
childhood ; varying the close with a touch of sound philosophy. 
EFFECTS OF THEATRICALS IN CHILDHOOD. 

Yonder barn, 

Secluded from the street a little space, 

And in no wise distinguish’d outwardly 

From others of its class, was once to me 

A scene of strange enchantment; for a troop 

Of strolling players built up beneath its root 

Their rude and rustic theatre. Till then, 

The drama was to us an unknown world, 

Save that when last our family had gone 

To visit the metropolis, (a rare 

And wonderful occurrence,) we all went 

To Sadler's Wells and Astley’s. Ne’er again 

Was such intense illusion to beguile 

Our senses and our souls as seized us then. 

We were at once translated from this world 

Of sober daylight to a fairy realm, 

Mysteriously existing in the midst 

Ot human habitations, yet from all 

Distinct and self-compact, by human laws 

Ungovern’d, and to rules conventional 

Of human custom unamenable. 

The theatre itself appear’d to us 

A palace of enchantment : its gay tiers 

Of gilded boxes semicircular— 

Its mirror’d columns—its glass chandeliers— 

The central lustre, by some means unknown, 

But necromantic, as appear'd to us, 

Drawn up into the ceiling, and again 

Descending to its place—the row of lights, 

With sudden blaze emerging from the floor— 

The dark green curtain, veiling from our sight 

An unknown world, mysterious—the first note 

Prelusive of the tuning orchestra, 

Soon bursting, with sublime and swelling crash, 

Into full concord of harmonious sound— 

The rising of the curtain, all at once 
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Disclosing to our sight transcendant scenes 

Of brilliancy and bliss, surpassing all 

Our young imagination e’er had dreamed 

Of fairy-land—our fairy tales themselves 

(For so it chanced) no longer by the mind 
Imperfectly received, but to the eye 

Reveal’d distinctly ; Beauty and the Beast, 
Tom Thumb, and Cinderella, by strange art 
Converted from mere phantoms of the thought 
To visible realities—all this 

Was, to our minds, a new creation, fraught 
With glory from some brighter world derived ; 
The very orange-women seem’d to us 

Scarce of this earth, scarce earthly. Such had been 
Our earliest joys theatrical: but now 

The full illusion was, in part, to cease ; 

And nature, stripp’d of pomp and circumstance, 
To supersede enchantment. Small and low, 
Hung round with tapestry of worn-out scenes, 
And, by a thin partition, into pit 

And gailery scarce divided—its whole band 

One solitary fiddle, sometimes two— 

Its stage cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined—with few 
And paltry decorations—dreases, scenes, 

All suited each to each, that theatre 

E’en at first sight gave warning, by its looks, 
That histrionic art within those walls, 

Apart from all appliances and means, 

Must by its strength or weakness stand or fall. 
Yet there did mimic talent, with all aid 

Of outward show dispensing, in our hearts 
Awaken childhood’s earnest sympathies. 

There we rejoiced with them that did rejoice, 
And wept with them that wept ; there learned to feet 
The dignity of Virtue in distress, 

And with her triumphs sympathize ; there grieved 
For Woman’s bitter wrong, and burnt with zeal 
Heroic to avenge it. Were such thoughts 

And feelings sinful all? In sober truth, 

When I review those hours, I deem them not 
Misspent or useless ; and if riper years, 
Instructing me more fully in the lore 

Of good and evil, have reveal’d a world 

Of mischief in the stage—if I forbear 

To breathe its dangerous atmosphere, or soil 

My priestly garments with the taint it bears,— 
Such sacritice I grudge not, but exult 

With thankfulness that I have better joys 

To gladden me on earth: but then no doubt 

Or dim misgiving e’er had cross’d my mind ; 

No dark suspicion of inherent guilt 

Estranged me from its magic : all the ill 

(If ill there was) by me was unperceived ; 

The good, I think, remain’d with me: some thoughts 
And feelings were develop’d, which perchance 

In after years have sway’d my inner man 

With no unwholesome influence ; some power 
Was given me to perform my task on earth. 


As a specimen of Mr. Movutrrie’s description, we will quote the 
picture of what we take to be Rugby. 
Crass; but perhaps it has more of truth, inasmuch as the scene 
is less coloured by the character of the writer. 


It may want the force of 
This is a pure 


AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

There is a little town, within short space 
Of England's central point, of various brick 
Irregularly built, nor much adorn’d 
By architectural craft—save that, indeed, 

As you approach it from the South, a pile 

Of questionable Gothic lifts its head 

With somewhat of a grave collegiate air, 

Not unbefitting what in truth it is, 

A seat of academic discipline 

And classic education. At its base 

Stretches a broad expanse of verdant turf, 
With stately trees bestudded—the resort 

Of schoolboys from their studious toil released, 
And bent on sport athletic: but for this, 

The place might pass unnoticed—to speak truth, 
As insignificant a market-town 

As may be seen in England. Far around 
Extends a pastoral glade, to numerous herds 
Yielding abundant herbage, but ungraced 

By much of rural beauty—featureless, 

And to the poet's and the painter’s eye 

Alike insipid ; a wide, weary tract 

Of hedgerow upon hedgerow. Rock nor hill 
Nor graceful undulation here is seen ; 

The very stream which waters the fat meads 
(Shaksperian Avon) hath not yet attain’d 
‘The breadth and beauty of his later course, 
But winds between his flat and reedy banks, 
A thin, meandering, melancholy thread 

Of slow, dull, slimy water: the sole charms 
Of which, with truth, the unvaried landscape boasts, 
Are verdure and fertility : the grass 

Grows freshly, and the hedgerow trees present 
Masses of summer foliage, with rich tints 
Diversified in autumn : there is nought 

To seek or shun, to hate or fondly love, 

For miles and miles around. Amidst such scenes 
The lines are fallen to me. 


Besides The Dream of Life, Mr. Movuttrie’s volume contains a 
number of other productions: ‘* Lays of the English Church”—a 
series of poems on themes furnished by the Church service; a few 
occasional verses of a personal kind; “ Sunday in the Moun- 
tains”—the poetical account of a visit to a Scotch Highland 
gathering, but made the vehicle for humorous description and 
remark upon national and Presbyterian characteristics, after the 
style of Tuomson’s Castle of Indolence; “ Lays of the Parish” — 
consisting of a simple story of a parishioner, and ‘“* The Song of 
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the Kettle,” the celebration of a Temperance Society. These 
are of varying interest, but they are all animated by a poetical 
spirit, and treated with the same quiet strength as The Dream of 
Life; though perhaps they suffer a little by comparison with the 
reality and sustained attraction of the larger poem. 
LETTERS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

Tue groupe of the Virgin Islands lie scattered about the 18th 
degree of North latitude and the 65th of West longitude. They 
are many in number; from Tortola, the largest, to a sunken islet, 
a bold rock, or broken ranges of “keys” little more than reefs. 
They are claimed by the English, the Danes, and the Spaniards ; 
but the only settlements with any pretension to the name are St. 
Thomas and St. John’s, belonging to Denmark, and Tortola, to 
England. Asa free port, St. Thomas became a dépdt de omnibus 
rebus. There, during the Colonial ascendancy of Spain, prohibited 
articles could be stowed in safety till a convenient opportunity of 
smuggling them to the Continent: when war raged beiween the 
Spaniards and their colonists, both belligerents were equally wel- 
come to sell their prizes or purchase supplies; the Britisher at St. 
Thomas's could buy Continental articles forbidden to be imported 
into his own West Indian isle; and the slaver found solace, and 
we believe still finds it, from the cosmopolitan Northman. — If 
Tortola were sunk in the sea tomorrow, certain persons would lose 
the salaries of certain places, and the Government the patronage 
thereunto belonging ; but the world at large would only be minus 
a few thousand hogsheads of Colonial sugar, a considerable portion 
of which used to be imported into Tortola from “ foreign parts,” 
and reshipped as British produce. 

But though not very important in a political or commercial sense, 
the British possessions in the Virgin Islands are curious for their 
singular conformation, their natural features, and probably from the 
state of their society—old jog-trot Colonial, bearing a similar re- 
lation to the larger and more stirred if not more active islands that 
a secluded village in England does to one placed on a leading road. 
And perhaps they are worthy of a more penetrating observer and 
a more vigorous describer than the author of the volume before us; 
or perhaps his book should have been published nearer to the 
period of its composition, before legislation had altered the status 
of the population in Tortola, and made other changes in its social 
system—or before the reader fancied it has. 

The Letters from the Virgin Islands were written to a friend, by 
a person who appears to have held some official situation at Tortola : 
no date is attached to them, nor any direct information given as to 
the period of their composition, but an incidental notice fixes it to 
the reign of Grorcr the Fourth. The subject-matter of the 
letters is the voyage of the author, including a call at Barbados ; the 
geographical character, natural scenery, and curiosities of the 
Virgin Islands; sketches of the manners of the people; remarks 
upon the institution of slavery, with illustrations of its effects ; and 
occasional limnings of Colonial singularities. Tortola and its 
dependencies is the author's main field; but he varies his matter 
by an occasional sea-voyage, and a few trips to St. Thomas, with 
sketches of the Colonial Danes. 

The style of the letters is elegant, fluent, and animated ; though 
perhaps the vivacity is rather of manner than of spirit, so that it 
does not always succeed in exciting a corresponding vivacity in the 
reader. The writer is possessed of literary accomplishments, but 
relies rather too much upon their effects. There is a hearsay 
or compiled account of the Danish island of St. Croix, and a 
series of extracts or supposed extracts from the papers of a de- 
ceased surgeon, bearing upon the old slave-trade, with other 
passages that were not likely to have found their way into real 
letters. There is also something of slightness in the substance 
of the whole work. But the main evil has been the delay in its 
publication; which detracts from the intrinsic interest of the matter 
by giving it a bygone air, and may have induced the author to 
extend his volume by the literary arts we have mentioned, in the 
hope of exciting attention by much speaking. 

Very little of the book will bear separating from its immediate 
context ; but we subjoin a few of the most presentable passages, as 
specimens of the author's style. 

A SAMPLE OF THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 

The portion of our imports entered at the douane is trifling: shingles and 
deal-ends, the half cargo of some Yankee in distress, part of the estate sup- 
plies purchased at St. Thomas, with a few bale and crate goods from home, 
make the sum of them. The remainder comes here no one knows how, or 
cares much to inquire. Tea, wines, brandy, cigars, with twenty other articles 
forbidden in the commercial decalogue, are yet seen among us: the smiling 
virginities of Tortola have their Leghorn bonnets, and are escorted by beaux 
in the true wefts of Nankin, without a solitary import id genus being found in 
his Majesty’s revenue-books. write you on foreign stationery, in waistcoat 
and hose of excellent French silk, shirt of fine German linen, and brogues 
made here from the villanous leather of Kentucky. And yet we are told that 
the West Indies consume annually four millions of British manufacture !—if all 
were in such juxtaposition with a free port as the loyal Creoles of the Virgins, 
Parliament might hear another story. 

TORTOLA BREAKFASTS. 

Your breakfasts within the Tropics is a meal “fit for the Shah.” In most 
houses they bring one coffee at daylight in porcelain cups, just the antique 
articles that at home lie secure in grandmamma’s closet, far too valuable for 
use; and, this taken commonly at the toilet, whets the stomach for a’more sub- 
stantial refection about nine o'clock. The hall-table then appears decked a la 
fourchette, with veal patés, a chicken, or téte de veau garnished with an excellent 
Yorkshire tongue or damees while sliced plantain, that should be eaten from 
the embers hot as lava, and the fine squashes they buil here, attend as substi- 
tates for our At times, indeed, we get them from Scotland ; generally, 


however, of indifferent quality : those imported by the packet seldom reach us. 
Thea 
pear, 


in there is broiled fish—barracouta, an omelet, or the fine avocado 
led among the military subaltern’s butter—for the sharp-set. I have 
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equal to any 


also seen radishes here, villanously tough, and water-cress, 
elsewhere. 

The bread consists of French rolls, and the common island loaf, that smackg 
of garlick and the leaven used in it, but eats passing well with our rich dairy 


produce. Tortola is remarkable in this respect: and for those who can digest 
the grossness of what are brought to table as Johnny cakes, this part of the 
dejeuné will have large attractions. 

Our liquids are chocolate, café-au-lait, with, in many parts, their constant 
attendant, claret; tea does not often appear at this meal. Lastly, you find g 
sweet cake, and salvers with honey or Bardados ginger in preserve, set on en. 
ticingly at the close, but which wind up the business rarely. 

A NEGRO LOVE LETTER. 

Jane brought me one day a billet-doux, stolen by her from our housemaid: 
this dark wench had fallen asleep while engaged in cleaning some articles of 
plate, and the letter, that some clever urchin had been reading for her, lay 
among them. It is from a Black operative now at St. Thomas, 

“ Dear Catryn, Dare much fine heuse, and bera much ship here; bera much 
fine gal too, but me lub Catryn all time. Buddy Smit say dat Nigger Jock 
come see you: me too pale with lub: hope your heart like mine. You berry 
dear to George. Me work for one dollar by day here; no —— cut dollar, him 
make five quart, I tink, inde Road. Buddy Smit bring you dis; he say me 
lub you too much, Catryn.” 

SHOPS AT ST. THOMAS. 

The great trading street of St. Thomas extends in a broad line, parallel with 
the water, for about a mile and a half. Here, and generally on the harbour 
side, lie what they term the fire-proofs, stone buildings into which you enter 
by large iron-case doors, not unlike in form and size those in the towers of old 
churches: these admit you to a sort of superterrene vault, where long coffin-like 
trunks are seen in niches, or piled together almost to the roof. Such edifices, 
besides the defence afforded by them against an element that rages here but too 
frequently, have the further merit of being cool and airy from their size and 
loftiness. ‘True, they cut but a sorry figure, as well in front as their internal 
arrangements: here is none of the display made at the shop-windows on Lud- 
gate Hill, nothing of their agaceries within; to the street they present, when 
closed, the aspect of so many dungeons; and open, make just the lugubrious 
show one sces at an undertaker’s. Articles of sale are exhibited fresh from the 
packages in which they arrive, to be consigned there again if declined by the 
customer: Canton shawls emerge in this way from their figured cases, artifi- 
cial flowers bloom in plain deal boxes, and fine linen tempts you from a hair 
truuk. ‘This, however, chiefly prevails in the principal stores; those of less 
note expose at least some of their goods. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From May 26th to June 1st. 
Books. 

*olitical Philosophy. By Henry Lord Broucnam, F.RS., &c. Part 
I1.—Of Aristocracy: Aristocratic Governments. (Published under 
~ Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
edge.) 

The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir; a Summer Ramble in 
1842. By Mrs. Romer, Author of “ Sturmer,” &c. In two volumes, 

Egypt and the Holy Land in 1842; with Sketches of Greece, Constanti- 
nople, and the Levant. By W. Drew Stent, B.A., of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. In two volumes. 





Benthamiuna; or Select Extracts trom the Works of Jeremy Bentham. 
With an Outline of his Opinions on the principal subjects discussed in 
his works. Edited by Joan Hitt Burton, Advocate. 

[This volume is a useful publication. It will be welcome to many who 
cannot afford to buy the collected works of the patriarch, as well as to others 
who might lack time and patience if not money. It will also extend the phi- 
losopher’s reputation ; for the selection being made upon the rhetorical prin- 
ciple of regarding the effect of the composition rather than the Utilitarian 
matter, the best parts of the best works of Bentmam are here presented in a 
form which intelligibly exhibits some of his views without overloading them. 
The Benthamism of BenrHAM must of course remain, select as one may; but 
this volume may have a further effect in modifying the fears of one set of poli- 
ticians and the panegyrics of another: We think if a Tory read his criticism 
on the French “ Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen,” decreed 
in the Constituent Assembly of 1791, he would not find Jeremy such a bug- 
bear as the party often fancies him. 

Mr. Burton has prefixed to his “ elegant extracts” a brief and judicious 
notice of BenruAm’s life ; and appended an elaborate account of his systems of 
politics, legislation, political economy, morals, and metaphysics, as deduced 
from his works. ] 

Hints from the Journal of an Australian Squatter, late in the service of 
the Hon. East India Company. Compiled for the use of Emigrants; 
and edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by ALFRED CaswALL, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 

[About half of this little publication consists of general remark or disqui- 
sition upon the Wakefield principle of the sale of lands, or the late Government 
regulations ; the remainder embraces a description of the modes of managing 
sheep, cattle, and horses in New South Wales, with some useful practical in- 
formation upon the subject. ‘There is an appendix of advice respecting the 
purchase of implements and stock in this country, and a few extracts from the 
Squatter’s letters, which give a more vivid notion of Australian life than the 
more elaborate composition. ‘The Hints are addressed to capitalists with 
2,0002. or 3,000/. Below these sums our author does not think a pastoral 
settler stands much chance of success; and a labouring man wants very few 
directions, if he only eschews irrational hopes and will set to work. ] 

Historical and Descriptive Account of South Australia: founded on the 
experience of a three years’ residence in that colony. By J. F 
Bennett. 

[ Fulness and fairness are the characteristics of this compilation. ] 

The Fvil; an Historical Poem, in three cantos. By Ropert HuGHMAN. 
[This poem is founded upon an incident which occurred at the Turkish cap- 
ture of Nicosia in Cyprus, the year before the battle of Lepanto. The Pasha 
Musrarua having selected some beautiful captives to send to Constantinople, 
one of them contrived to blow up the vessel in which she was embarked; an 
the fire spreading to the other ships, a considerable loss ensued. ‘his occur- 
rence, and a subsequent meeting of the lady’s betrothed with Mustapha, are 
nearly all the special incidents that the poem contains—the rest are common to 
Byron’s Oriental tales, and those of ByRron’s imitators; “ The Giaour ” and 
“ The Siege of Corinth ” being Mr. Huguman’s more immediate types. The 
imitation, however, is fluent; and so far as words go, not devoid of furce—pet- 
haps, indeed, too forcible. The rhapsodist makes the stars and streams 
“ half-arrest” their course to listen to the nightingale, and the sun “ pauses 
in his setting to gaze upon some dances of the fair Cypriotes, or “ Cy- 
prians” as Mr. HuGuMan has it. ] 

Legendary Rhymes, and other Poems. By Mary Anna E. CHARNOCK. 
{This is a posthumous volume, though the publication was contemplated in 
Mrs. Cnarnocr’s lifetime. The poems chiefly consist of continental legends, 
with some occasional pieces, and exhibit much delicacy of thought and expres- 
sion, with considerable melody of versification ; but, like so many other poems 
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continually appearing, they want distinctive character. Their model is the 
narrative ballad style, as revived by several modern writers, from Scorr to 

_E. L.; but Mrs. Cuarnock does not copy any particular model, unless it 
be Mrs. Hemans. ] 

The Power of Conscience, or the Monopolist; and other Poems. By 
Tuomas LaTTer. 

The Monopolist is a bulky publication of some three hundred pages of 
doggrel. It may be as well to say that the title has no reference to the Corn- 
Jaws, and little to monopoly of any kind; the hero being rather a miser than a 
monopolist. ] 

Rose of Woodlee; a Tale. By Marta Barysrmce. In three volumes. 

This novel might be called “ Rose of Woodlee and her Daughter” 
ie after becoming a widow, and having, among other troubles, to bring an 
action for breach of promise of marriage, incets an old lover, but as she dies before 
any thing could come of the rencontre, Mr. Montravers adopt: the daughter and 
then marrics her. There is something pleasant and unaffected in the manner 
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has already been exhibited. The machine consists of a cart with a sweeping- 


apparatus attached to the back of it; the motion of the whcels putting in 
action the machinery ; which causes an endless chain, with brooms three feet 


| wide fastened to every fourth link, to revolve round two wheels, one at the 


; for the | 


of the writer, but the tale is deficient in probability and knowledge of life. Miss | 


BarnBRIDGE affirms, indeed, that the story is founded on fact; but this is not 
the first occasion by very many that we have felt the truth of the axiom “le 
yrai n’est pas toujours vraisemblable.” } 

Gentle Gertrude ; a Tale for Youth. By Mary Ann Kevry. 
[A little story illustrating the ill effects of parental indulgence, and the good 


oduced in a family by a firm governess; in which the gentleness of Gertrude, | 


a missionary’s orphan, is made to work for good. The tale is pleasing; but its 
progress is too often suspended by remarks, and occasionally by something 
like a “discourse ” from Mr. Allen, the Clergyman, in whose family Gertrude 
resides. ] 
The World of London. By Joun Fisurr Murray. In two volumes. 
A neat reprint of a series of articles which have appeared in Blackwood. The 


style partakes of the wordiness of magazine-writing, and much of the sub- | 
stance seems rather derived from speculation or a superficial survey than actual 


knowledge; but the book exhibits liveliness and cleverness. } 

Elements of Practical Agriculture; compresending the cultivation of 
plants, the husbandry of the domestic animals, and the economy of the 
farm. By Davip Low, Esq., I. R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. Fourth edition. 

The words “fourth edition” on a book of this magnitude, and addressed to a 


class whom no one would select as the most voracious of the reading public, is | 


a sufficient test of merit and utility. The basis of the work is to treat agri- 
culture as the leading subject, and every other study as subordinate to it: 

eology, chemistry, mechanics, and other cognate sciences, are considered not 
in themselves, but only as they can be applied to farming. ] 

A Hand-book for the Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, Gardens, and 
Grounds of Hampton Court; with numerous Engravings. 
are added, Extracts from Public Records, now first printed, illustrative 
of the original building and extent of Hampton Court Palace, the state 
of the Arts, and the value of artisans’ labour during the Tudor period. 
By Fexirx Summerty, Author of Hand-Books for the National Gal- 
lery, Westminster Abbey, &c. Second edition. 

[The principal additions to this edition are some historical notes relating to the 
erection and extent of the 
Henry the Eighth, and the Parliamentary survey during the Commonwealth. 
They are curious, but of rather an antiquarian interest than of any direct ser- 
vice to the visiter. ] 

A Course of Lessons in the Spanish Language ; intended to enable persons 
to acquire the language without oral instruction. By A. H. Mon- 
re1TH, Esq., Hon. Mem. of the W.L.C. Second edition. 

The System of Nature; an Essay. By Epwaxp Newman, F.L.S., &c. 
Second edition. 

SERIALS. 

Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, Part X11. 

Waterston’s Cyclopedia of Commerce, Mercantile Law, Finance, and 
Commercial Geography. Part VI. 

Stephens's Book of the Furm, Part X1V. 

New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. XLIUIL 

Boz’s Martin Chuzzlewit, No. V1. 

Our Mess, No. XVIII. 

Novel Newspaper, Part LXIV. 

Klauer’s German Amaranths, No. V. 

The Miller of Deanhaugh, Part LI. 

Popular Flowers.—‘‘ The Camellia,” and “The Cactus.” 

Lover's L. S. D., Part V1. 

The Smugglers, Part 1V. 

PERIODICALS. 

Tegg's Magazine, Nos. I. and II. 

{The most characteristic features of this magazine are the neatness of its 
getting-up and the moderation of its price compared with other monthly 
periodicals. Its literature is various, but partakes of the compilation character, 
with the exception of a few articles; the best of which, to our taste, is 
“ London Coffeehouses.” ] 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CXXVIIL. 

Magazines for June—Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, Fraser’s, 
Ainsworth’s, Asiatic Journal, Illuminated, North of England, Story- 
Teller, Artisan. 

In.tustRATED Works Anp Prints. 

The Early Fonts of England. Part 1.—The Ancient Font of Little 
Walsingham, in Norfolk, drawn and illustrated with a descriptive in- 
terpretation, by G. R. Lewis, Author of a Series of Groups portraying 
the Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of the People of France and 
Germany, Illustrations of Kilpeck Church, &c. 

{An elaborate account of one of the most beautiful and least defaced of the 
ancient sculptured fonts remaining in England, with exact delineations of 
every part of this richly ornamented relic of ecclesiastical art. Eight plates are 
devoted to the details, and one of large size gives a complete representation of 
the whole. The description of the subjects of the bas-reliefs, and the interpret- 
ation of the symbolical meaning of the design, which runs into mysticism, are 
not the least curious portions of the work. ‘This is intended to be the first of 
series of Old English Fonts, if the work be encouraged : it is, however, com- 
plete in itself. Had it been commenced on a smaller scale, the prospect of 
success would have been much less doubtful. } 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XX1X. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part XXV. 

Gailhabaud’s Ancient and Modern Architecture, Part 1X. 

Miss Corner’s History of China and India, Part V. 

PaMPHLETs. 
Report on the Patent Road and Street-Cleansing Machine. With an en- 


ving. 
(A tekef statement of the result of a twelvemonth’s trial of the ingenious 
machine for street-sweeping, invented by Mr. Josera Waitwortu of Man- 
Chester. It has been successfully used in that town, and is soon to be regu- 
larly at work in Regent Street, where its complete and expeditious scavenging 


To which 


palace, drawn from an “ zccount ” of the time of | | : ; r 
instances do we perceive any attempt to give that effect of rotundity 
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top of the cart the other near the ground: each broom, as it passes over the 
surface of the road, whisks the dirt it swept off into a trough, one end of which 
rests on the ground, and sweeps it up this trough into the cart. The average 
amount of work performed by one of these self-acting scavengers is estimated 
at 24,000 yards per day of nine hours; which is equal to the labour of twenty 
men in sweeping only, to say nothing of carting. ‘The average of the present 
cost of street-sweeping is from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per 1,000 yards: by using the 
machine it will be reduced to little more than a shilling ; and the streets will 
be oftener and more efficiently cleansed than at present. It is applicable to 
turupike roads also. ] 

The Late Hour System. Proceedings at a Public Meeting of the Metro- 
litan Drapers Association: held at Freemasons Hall, Great Queen 
Street, on Thurs evening 9th March 1843. 

A Lecture on Free Trade, in connexion with the Corn-laws; delivered at 
the White Conduit House, on the 3lst January 1843, By THomas 
HopGskin. 

“ Peace, Law, and Order”; a Lecture delivered in the Hall of the 
National Association, on the 29th September 1842. By Tuomas 
HopGsk1n. 

Description of Whitelaw and Stirrat’s Patent Water-Mill, with an Ac- 
count of the Performances of a number of these machines; to which is 
added, Information on Water-Power and other subjects related to the 
above. By James WuireLaw. With seven plates. Second edition, 
greatly enlarged. 

Music. 


Signor Lanza’s New Method of Teaching Class- Singing, Part II. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
MODERN MANNER OF PAINTING. 

Every visiter of the Exhibition is painfully sensible of the glare of 
colour in the pictures; which is generally attributed to newness of paint- 
ing. Those who look closer into them become aware of a certain flimsi- 
ness and superficiality, in some cases partaking of the quality of hard- 
ness, in others that of mistiness: commonly the surface is opaque like 
that of a teaboard, but occasionally it has a filmy kind of transparency, 
The figures in general have neither substance vor rotundity, much less 
the appearance of life and motion: they luok not like breathing forms 
of flesh and blood but flat and rigid shapes of wood, metal, or leather, 
covered with paint and varnish. In some instances a partial effect of 
projection is produced in male portraits by a spot of white on the tip 
of the nose and a snuffy shadow under it; or a patch of yellow on the 
forehead and a smear of brown down one side of the face: but the 
ladies, who do not like such tricks played with their delicate com- 
plexions, are rendered vapid and unsubstantial. In only two or three 


which is visible in a sphere or any rotund body; the brightness 
gradually receding into shade from the focal point or spot nearest the 
light, and the dark side illumined by reflection from the atmosphere or 


| surrounding objects. 


These defects evince a want of scientific observation of light and 
shade, especially in its influence on the lineaments of the face; for 
which there is now little excuse, since the photographic miniatures 
are models for the artist in the stady of this important branch of paint- 
ing. But there are instarces of careful attention to light and shade 
on the part of several designers, whose works we have previously 
noticed; though their figures have still an appearance of unsub- 
stantiality. This we think results from the prevailing practice of 
painters in the present day, who omit to model their forms in neutral 
tint—call it dead colouring—before proceeding to lay on the colours: 
hence they have not the opportunity of attending, with that minutenéss 
which is desirable, to the delicate gradations of light and shade in in- 
dividual forms. Indeed, there is every temptation to neglect them: for 
these gradations have to be expressed in their pictures by certain 
modifications of the bright hues on the surface ; and, in order to avoid 
muddling the colours, the local light and shade, on which rotundity of 
form depends, is slighted; undue reliance being placed on the efficacy 
of an arbitrary chiaroscuro, or strong general effect, in diverting atten- 
tion from these niceties. 

The most glaring instances of this want of rotundity are seen in 
W. D. Kennepy's large picture, Jtaly, (562,) the figures being of life- 
size. ‘There are indications of shade, but not of projection: the head 
of the male peasant, with his back towards the spectator, has evidently 
no face on the other side; it is perfectly flat; and so are the limbs of 
the girl dancing with him. The most striking instance of a figure in 
relief is Erry’s Bather, (44); though it is let into the background, to 
which it is held by a harsh outline. The back of the boy in East- 
LAKE’S beautiful little picture of Hagar and Ishmael, (108,) is delicately 
modelled, and the indication of bone under flesh is perfect in point of 
form and colour; yet the figure wants solidity: it is all surface. The 
woman in Herspert’s Christ and the Woman of Samaria, (339,) is 
wood, not flesh and blood; and the colour on the edge of her garment 
and the bright hues of her girdle are everywhere of equal intensity, as 
though all parts of the crapery were at the same distance from the 
eye: even the water-jar is not round. ‘The figures in RepGRrave’s 
Going to Service, (468,) are flat and stiff as boards. Those in O’Net’s 
Jephtha’s Daughter, (361,) have a semi-transparent look, as though the 
light that illumines them came from within instead of without. The 
figure of Spring, (262,) by GEDDES, is equally evanescent and gaudy: 
it has no form; for there is neither shade to express rotundity nor 
outline to define shape. Lancr’s Village Coquette, (606,) is a phantom 
in a quilted satin petticoat that would stand alone by its substance: 
every thing is solid but the girl herself. Evry’s Flemish Courtship, 
(389,) is a mass of gay colours, amidst which it is diflicult to make out 
the forms of the lovers; such an utter want of keeping does it display. 
All these glaring defects are ascribable to a want of proper attention to 
light and shade as a means of representing the retiring surfaces of 
rotund form and the consequent gradations of colour. Had the forms 
been first carefully modelled in neutral tint and the colours put on 
afterwards in due gradations as the parts receded from the light, these 
faults would have been avoided; and a transparency of tone—repre- 
senting the effect of light shining on opaque substances of various 
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surfaces—might have been produced, which is not visible in any of 
these pictures. 

Turn now to the portraits. There are three whole-lengths of 
ladies in the Great Room,—namely, The Queen, by Grant, (15,) 
Countess Bective, (61,) by PickErsGILL, and Mrs, Smith Barry, (80,) 
by FavLKNER,—in all of which the faces are flat and unsubstantial : 
below the two last are two heads of ladies by Puiiiies and Knicut, 
(68 and 75,) that are less filmy, but equally devoid of rotundity ; and on 
the opposite side of the room is a lady painted by Watson Gorpon, 
(191,) in the act of vanishing: as an attempt to depict a phantom it 
would be admirable. There are two portraits of men, Mr. Baily the 
sculptor, (131,) by T. Mocrorp, and Mr. William Allen, (85,) by T. 
F. Dickser, that look like substantial persons; though the shadows are 
too strong, and obviously put on. Briccs’s two male portraits, Mr. 
Benyon de Beauvoir, (130,) and Mr. Hippisley, (52,) are forcible from 
the same cause: but the brick-dust carnations and gunpowder greys do 
not represent the hues of flesh. A whole-length Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, (349,) by C. Smiru, is a figure in bold relief, and the head has 
living character ; yet here the strong shadow on the side of the face is 
resorted to. PICKERSGILL’s sitters look as if one side of their faces had 
been smeared with ink: see his Portrait of a Gentleman, (372,) and 
others. Knicur paints so thick, that his faces, flat as they are, have 
a substantial look, though livid in tone and with an uneasy glitter 
of the eye: but Sir George Murray, (206,) looks in a state of decom- 
position ; and Mrs. J. Charretie, (540,) is altogether ghostly. There isa 
Portrait of u Lady, (225,) in the Great Room, by T. C. Donson, with a 
white complexion and fixed look, like a cataleptic patient : the face 
has a semblance of relief on the shaded side, but it is perfectly flat 
on the side next the light; and it has, moreover, a ghastly look of 
hollowness. A/rs, Burn Callander, (248,) painted by R. S. Lauper, 
wears a lace trimming to her dress, that by its solidity makes her head 
and bust look still more visionary: it is a want of prominetice ia the 
head that injures the effect of his whole-length of Professor \Vilson, 
(523); though the affected air, and expression of mingled weakness and 
ferocity, discredit it as a resemblance of the redoubtable “ Christopher 
North.” Say’s whole-length of Zhe Hindoo Gentleman Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, (288,) represents the superb Oviental costume very vividly, while 
the countenance evades recognition, being overpowered by the substance 
and brilliancy of the dress. We might multiply instances where the 
velvet and satin, the lace and embrodiery, are prominent objects and the 
face has to be sought for. Mr. Ramsay REINAGLE’s sitters, both male 
and female, are insubstantial: the faces in his portraits of Mr. O. 
Byrne, (408.) and a Young Lady, (549,) look like waxen masks. 
LINNELL, whose portraits are animated and full of individual character, 
attains great force and brightness by means of his peculiar mannerism ; 
yet in his pleasing Portrait of Mrs. Coningham, (449,) the two sides of 
the face are equally near the eye, though the head is partly turned 
aside. The most striking exemplification of the effect of a well- 
studied arrangement of light and shade in producing the appearance of 
rotundity,is A Study of a Young Man in Ancient Costume, (399,) by 


Jurid light of fire rather than the sun’s rays: we should have thought 
this had been intended to represent the effect of artificial light, did not 
other studies by this painter, of similar quality of tone, show that 
he means it for sunlight. Another head, which has the solidity 
and animation of life, is the portrait of Mr. J. Jebb, (215,) by S. 
LawreEnceE; which has the tone of flesh with sunlight on it, and 
exhibits substantial rotundity without strong shadows or very high 
lights. The practice of dead colouring, which Sir Josuua Rey- 
NOLDS, and other great painters of the English school adopted, has 
been abandoned, because it was supposed to give heaviness to the 
colour; which, however, it need not and should not do if properly 
managed. The quality of the neutral tints in the light and shade will 
of course materially affect the colours laid on afterwards; but the neu- 
tral tint should be compounded of such hues as will give lustre to the 
after painting ; and in sucha case, a brilliancy of tone will be produced 
that no opaque mass of paint of the most intense brightness will equal. 
Sir Tuomas Lawrence, educated as a crayon painter, and fond of gay 
colouring, was one of the first oil-painters of eminence who success- 
fully discarded the practice of ReyNoLps; and we may add, of some 
of the Old Masters also: with what effect, let the contrast between their 
pictures show. 





Spohr's celebrated Violin School, translated from the original German, 
by Joun Bisnor. 
Any criticism on a work of such standing and repute as Sronr's 
Violin School would now be superfluous, if not impertinent. Its repu- 
tation has long been established throughout Europe, and the testimony 
of the best judges has stamped it as the most perfect work of its kind. 

Spour has long given up public exhibition as a performer: his con- 
certos at the Norwich Festival in 1839 and his forthcoming perform- 
ance at the Philharmonic Concerts are the rare exceptions. Yet is 
his love of his instrument as ardent as ever. At six o'clock every 
morning his practice begins, and is prosecuted with the zeal and diligence 
of one who has his fame and fortune to make; and those who desire to 
hear his Quartets in perfection must visit Cassel, where the members of 
his orchestra, taught, selected, trained by himself, meet for stated practice. 

The work before us is an indication of Spour’s enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his instrument. Knowing what it can do and what it ought to 
do, he seeks to inspire every student with a feeling akin to his own, as 
well as to impart all—so far as words and notes can avail—that he 
knows. He “ begins with the first rudiments, and gradually advances 
to the highest refinement that violin-playing can attain, so far as this 
can be taught in a book.” 

The work is divided into three principal portions or heads: the first 
describes the construciion and separate parts of the violin; the second 
begins with the simpler and more general forms of elementary know- 
ledge, combining them with and adapting them to violin-practice, and 
gradually advancing to the more varied, difficult, and ornate styles of 
composition and performance; the third is on the manner or style of 
performance. 

Spour’s view of the true aim of a violin-player is thus stated at the 
very outset of his work— 











Ta, 

“ Success can only reward him who unites to the requisite natural endow. 
ments unwearied assiduity. Above all, the student must endeavour to Acquire 
the true polish of art. A mere striving after brilliancy isthe more reprehen. 
sible, since the violin, besides this, is capable of conveying the most intense and 


pathetic expression. ‘To the acquisition of manual dexterity let him seek to 
add that of polished taste and strive to cultivate refined feeling.” 

The only passages in the work suited for quotation occur in the third 
section; the whole of which may be perused with advantage by 
musicians of every class. 

THE FINE STYLE OF PERFORMANCE. 

“ The fine style of performance is, in truth, a capability of discerning the 
true character of the piece performed, of seizing its predominant features ang 
characteristic expression, and displaying these in execution. The mechanical 
powers of execution must be first acquired, but these are but the means to an 
end: good taste must watch over and direct their application, and the soul of 
the perfurmer must speak in his instrument.” 

MODERN VIOLIN CONCERTOS. 

‘‘The reason why the public favour has been very much of late transferred 
from violin concertos to sinfonias, may be accounted for from the degenerate 
character of the former. ‘Too many solo-players select such compositions ag 
are calculated only to astonish their hearers, or are unable to resist the vanity 
of performing what they call their own compositions, but which are frequently 
gleanings from such as they have been accustomed to practice. ‘That the 
public, after having acquired a taste for the beauties of a classical sinfonia, 
should turn with disgust from such exhibitions, will excite no wonder.” 

Spour’s manner with his band is that of a friend to friends, ora 
father to his children, They love as well as venerate him. In this 
spirit, which so truly indicates the single-heartedness and warmth of 
his character, as well as his high-minded love of his art, the vale- 
dictory address is written. 

“ As [must now leave the pupil’s further improvement to his own exertions, 
I venture to offer him a few words of parting counsel. ae 

“ My dear young fellow-artist, you have now overcome the chief difficulties 
in your progress up the steep ascent of art. As you advance further, new and 
greater enjoyments await you. Delay not—slumber not—be bold—be diligent, 
If once you stand still, the next step will be backwards. You have chosen the 
most diflicult of all instruments; upon which you can only make progress, or 
indeed retain what you have already acquired, by daily practice. 

“ Aim at all times at what is noble and elevated in art, and disdain a 
of every kind. [le who aims only at pleasing the multitude, will but accomplis 
Lis own degradation—he will sink lower and lower at every step. Have a due 
regard to the sort of music which you play ; scek out the finest and best of every 
kind ; study it diligently, and be sure of improvement. Acquire also, and asa 
first essential, a knowledge of harmony : and exercise yourself in composition ; 
since, even if you have not the gift of invention and have not the power to dis- 
tinguish yourself as an original writer, a well-grounded study of the theory of 
composition will be found not only useful but necessary if you aspire to the 
office of leader or conductor of an orchestra. 

“ Lastly, should you obtain high eminence in your profession, let me ask of 
you, when standing on the elevation you have reached, sometimes to direct 
your kindly thoughts to him who has in this work endeavoured to smooth and 
facilitate your ascent.” 

It only remains to speak of the present translation; which has been 


M. Moore; which has also a luminous tone of colour, resembling the | execnted by Mr. BisHop with great skill, fidelity, and technical correct- 


ness; and we commend it to all students of the violin, as the most com- 
plete, unmutilated, and accurate translated edition of the work, with 
which we are acquainted. 


The Child's Own Singing-Book. Edited and selected by Marta and 
W. H. Canccorr. 

The same laudable motive which led Mrs. BARBAULD to write her 
“ Prose Hymns for Children ” has induced two members of the family of 
CaLicorT to give an impulse to juvenile musical tastes. These cannot 
be directed aright too early ; and the little volume before us is calculated 
as well as designed so to guide them. ‘To children fond of music, it 
has been found a source of much pleasure to be able to sing these little 
songs to their own accompaniment,” say the editors: and whoever has 
watched the effect of simple harmony on children, when produced by 
their own voices, will welcome this and every well-directed effort to 
extend the influence of so innocent and delightful a recreation. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 


On the 17th May, at St. Mary’s, Isles of Sciliy, the Lady of the Rev. T. W. Norra, 


of a son. . : ’ 

Onthe 18th, at Heronden, Kent, the Lady of Witttam Peet Crovanron, Esq., of a 
daughter. 5 c ee 

Ou the 20th, at Farndon Rectory, Northamptoushire, the Lady of the Rev. Geoage 
Apams, of a son. . 

On the 22d, at Nasingtou Vicarage, Lincolushire, the Wife of the Rev. I. Linon, of 
a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Tiverton, the Lady of the Rev. J. D. Luoyp, ofa daughter. : ; 

On the 26th, at Melchbourne, Bedfordshire, the Wife of the Rev, Caries Torkin@- 
TON, of ason. 

Ou the 27th, at Blackheath, the Hon. Mrs. Arraur LeaGe, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Leatherhead, Suriey, Mrs. Wyar Enger, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Chapel House, Halstead, Essex, the Lady of the Rev. Horace 
Rosperts M.A., of a son. . ihe ee 

Ou the 29th, at Down Ampney, in Gloucestershire, the Wife of Captain CHar.es 
TaBot, K.N., of a sou. 3 ‘ 

On the 28th, at Liverpool, the Lady of Rosert Farsringe, Esq., of a son. 

On the 30th, at Kings Walden, Herts, the Hon. Mrs, Putiir Savine, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

yril, at St. Panl’s, Deptford, the Rev. Septimus Pope, M.A., Rector of 


On the 3lst Ay H. F. 


Christon, Somersetshire, to Extza HarocasrLe, ouly daughter of the Rev, 
Burper, D.D., of Hackuey. 

Ou the 15th May, at Gretna 
Marta Asranams. The bride 

On the 24th, at Steeple Laugford, Wilts, the Rev. ! 
daughter of the late Herpert Newron Jarretr, Esq., of Orat 
of Jamaici, and Great Bromley Lodge, Colchester. 

On the 27th, at All Sats Church, Southamptou, ANDREW : I 
Downes House, Eling, Hants, to Marta, eldestdaughter of the late Lieut. Col. Forrest, 
of the Hon, East India Compauy’s Service, many years Luspector of Military —. 

On the 27th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, R.C. MELLIsH, Esq., of the ee 
Office, to Mary, only surviving child of the late Ricuarp Aumuty, Esq., of the Benga 
Civil Service. 

On the 29th, at St. Marylebone Charch, W 
Culonel Murtun, late of the Royal Marines, N 
T. Rrapy, Esq., of Yately Lodge, Hants, of the Inner Temple, 
Recorder of Wallingford. 

On the Ist June, at St. George's, Hanover Square, JAMES 
M.P. for Worcestershire, eldest sou of James Tayler, Esq., of 
tershire, to Mania Tueresa, seco.d daughter of ge Rusu, 
Hall, Essex, and Farthinghoe Lodge, Northamptonshire. J ) 

On the Ist, at Teignmouth, Avaustus Martnanp, Esq., sou of Sir pressor sry 
Marrzanp Gipson, Bart,, of Cliiton Hall, Mid-Lothian, to ErnzaBperi Jane, daughte 


Green, Mr. Taomas Saver, of Kirkby Stephen, to Miss 
is in her 15th year, and the bridegroom iv his 67th year. 
5 Peres BLACKBURN, tu ALICIA, 
ige Valley, in the Island 


Saunpers. Esq., of 


inLtAM Joun Murton, Esq., second son of 
to Caroutne, eldest daughter of Tipping 
Barrister-at-law, and 


ARTHUR TAYLOR, Esq.» 
Moseley Hall, Worces- 
Esq, of Elsenham 
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the Rev. Dr. Ricans, Rector of Stoke Abbas, Dorset, aad ygranddanghter of Sir John 
Strachan, Bart., of Cliffden House, Teigumouth. 
DEATHS. 

On the 26th April, at Concck House, Wilts, Major General Facax, C.B., in his 
alae 19th Mav, at Wemyss Hall, Fifeshire, North Britain, MarosreT Huster, 
ife of Lieut.-Colonel Wittiam Low, Madras Army. é ee 
2 On the 2Ist, at Kingston Cross, Portsea, Mr. THomas Neeps, in his 64th year, late 
Quartermaster-Sergeant of the gallant Fifty-second Regiment; also his wile, Mrs. OrpHa 
in her 66th year, who lived but three hours after the decease of her husband. 






v ps. . s > , 
= the 23d at the Parsonage House, Broughton in-Furne the Rev. WittiaM Pear- 
for upwards of fifty years Minister of the above place; in his 80th year. 


SON, 


On the 24th, at Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, suddenly, the Rey. J. Quarmpay, in his 


O5) the 26th, at the Hague, Baron Crates pe Seiny, Gentleman of the Bedechamber 
to the King of Denmark, and Danish Seeretary of Legation at the Hague, only son of 
the Baron de Selby, Grand Cross and Companion of the Order of the Danebrog, Privy 
Couvcillor and Chamberlain to the King of Denmark ; in his 30th year. : 

On the 26th, at Kilburn, the Rev, Winuiam Hancock, b.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. ) 

On the 26th, suddenly, at Leamington, Anna Mary Buacisurne, eldest daughter of 
John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., M.-P. e. 

On the 27th, at Kirkintilloch, the Rev. Anam Forman, Minister of that parish; in 


his 83d year. Rigs: 4 
“On the 28th, at Brompton Square, London, ANN, wife of Sir James WeLLwoop Mon- 
crreFF, Bart. A : ‘ : : 

On the 29th, Joun Wuarton, Esq., of Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, formerly Member 
for Beverly; in his 77th year. ; HG 

On the 29th, at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Exizaneru, the wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lk Banc. j ‘ : 

On the 30th, at her house in Harley Street, Mary, Lady Petre, relict of Robert 
Edward, tenth Lord Petre, and sister to Barnard Edward, late Duke of Norfolk ; in ber 
76th year. F : : ? 

On the 30th, at Leatherhead, Surrey, Jane, the wife of Richarp Wyat Epye.n, Esq. 

On the 3st, in Dorset Place, Vice Admiral Kerrn Sneparp, R.N. 

Lately, at Bristol, in her 93th year, Mrs. Hursa. When nine years of age she re- 
ceived from Mr. Wesley a note of admittance into the Methodist Society, of which she 
continued a member up to her death, being a period of upwards of eighty-eight years. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. | 


War-orrice, May 30.—13th Light Drags.—Surg. J. Young, M.D. from the 19th 
Foot, to be Surg. vice D. Perston. M.D. who retires upon half-pay. Coldstream Regt. 
Foot Guards—Brevet Col. C. A. F. Bentinck tobe Major, by purchase, vice G. Bowles, 
who retires upou half-pay unattached; Brevet Col. H. Stisted, from half pay un- 
attached, to be Capt. aud Lieut.-Col. viee Bentinck ; Lieut. and Capt. J. C. Clither- 
row to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Stisted, who retires; Ensign and 
Lieut. the Hon. T. V. Dawson to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Clitherow ; 
L. D. Mackinnon, Gent, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Dawsou. 22d Foot — 
Ensign H. G. Bowden to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coles, who retires; J.T. Ussher, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bowden. 38th Foot-G. Hume, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Wilson, promoted in the 7th Foot. 44th Fo.t—H. A. Porter, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gronow, who retires. 48th Foot—Major W. 
Bruce,'from half-pay auattached, to be Major, vice W. Codd, who exchanges. 51st Foot— 
Lieut. G. E. E, Warburton, from the 78th Foot, to be Lieut. vice H. M’ Farlane, who re- 
tires upon half-pay of the 49th Foot; Sidney Darling, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Warburton, promoted in the 78th Foot. 61st Foot—Major H. Burnside 
to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Forbes, deceased; Capt. R. N. Verner to be 
Major, vice Burnside; Lieut. W. Ward to be Capt. vice Verner. 68th Foot — Ensign 











A. Tipping to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jenkinson, promoted; F.C. A. Stuart, 
Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Tipping. 7lst Foot—Lieut J.T. J. English, 





Lieut. L. C. L. 
7eth Foot—Licut. 
To be Lieuts. with 
sased ; 


from the 72d Fuot, to be Lieut. vice Peel, who exchanges. 72d Foot 
Peel, from the 71st Foot, to be Lieut. vice English, who exchanges. 
J. W. Collins to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mitchell, who retires. 
out purchase— Ensign G, E. E. Warburion, from the 5{st Foot, vice Fox, de: 
Lieut. G. D. Prettejohn, from the 49th Foct, viee Warburton, appointed to the Sst Foot. 
To be Lient.— Lieut. L. P. Bouverie, from the 2d West India Kegt. To be Lieut. by 
purchase — Eusign R. H. Rocke, viee Collins. To be Ensign, by purchase —J. David- 
son, Gent. vice Rocke. 82d Foot— Ensign O. F. Timins to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Pratt, who retires; C. M. Fraser, Geut. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Timins, 95th 
Foot— Lieut. and Adjt. C. A. Cubbe, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. aud Adjt. 
vice Rogers, promu ted. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.— Secoud Lieut. H. Skinner to be First Lieut. without purchase ; 
E. F. Trancheli, Gent. to be Second Licut. viee Skinner; Lieut. I. G. Remmett to be 
Adjt. vice Cobbe, appointed to the 95th Foot; Quartermaster-Sergt. ©. Macdonald to 
de Quartermaster, vice J. Black, who retires upon half pay. 

Unattached —To be Lieut.-Col. without purchase—Prevet Col. J. Freeth, from half- 
pay Major Royal Staff Corps. To be Majors, without purchase—Brevet Licut.-Col. 
C. H. Smith, from half-pay Capt. 40th Foot. Brevet Major A. A. O Reilly, from half- 
pay Capt. 2ist Light Drags. ; 

Brevet— Major W. Bruce, of the 48th Foot, to be Lieut. Col. in the Army. 

War-orrice, June 2.—Ist Life Guards—Assist.-Surg, A. E. Cambell, M.D., to be 
Surgeon, vice W. Bromet, M.D., who retires upon half-pay; Assist..Surg. A. C.F. 
Colclough, M.D., from the 3d Drag. Guards, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Campbell. Royal 
Regt. of Horse Guards—Assist.-Surg. G illiver to be Surg. vice A. Hair, M.D., who 
retires upon half-pay; Assist.-Surg. J. Cockburn, from the 30th Foot, to be Assist. 
Surg. vice Gulliver. 4th Drag. Guards.—Lieut. C. P. [bbetson to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Tait, who retires; Coruet IH, A. Allento be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lbbetson; F. 
H. G. Nicholls, Gent. to be Cornet, by parchase, vice Allen. 4th Light Drags.— Capt. 
A. P. G. Cumming from the 71st Foot, to be Capt. vice Campbell, who exchanges. 2d 
Foot—J. T. Sadleir, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Leeson, who retires. 15th 
Foot—Sir. W. C. Morshed, Bart. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Bolland, who retires. 
28th Foot—J. G. Maycock, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Giaves, who retires. 
46th Foot — Staff: Surg. of the Second Class W. I. Breslin to be Surg. vice Duncanson, 
dec. 56th Foot—Ensign J.S. H. Farrer to be Licut. by purchase, vice Sutherland, 
who retires; A. G. Woodford, Gent. to be Ensign, by purehase, vice Farrar. 61st 
Foot—Eusign J. Massey to be Lieut. without pureh . 



























ergt, A. Grant 
to be Eusigu, vice Massey; Lieutenant Charles Clement Deacon to be Adjutant, 
Mee Ward, promoted. €5th Foot—Lieutenant the Honourable Augustus George 
Charles Chichester, from the 71st Foot, to be Lieuteuant, vice Sutton. who exchanges. 
7 Ist Fout— Capt. R. D. Campbeil, from the 4th Light Drags to be Capt. vice Cum- 
ming, who exchanges; Lieut. C. W. Sutton, from the 65th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Chichester, who exchanges. 87th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Ledingham, from the 5th 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Lawson, promuted on the Staff. 97th Foot—Eusign F. 
C. Cornish to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Douglas, who retires ; S. M. Hawkins, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cornish. 

3d West India Regt.—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign T. 
Magrath, G. Muttlebury, and A. ¢ Ve 

_ To be Ensigns, without purchase —T. Mills, Gent. viee M‘Curdy; G. A. Augqnetil, 
Gent. vice Magrath; C. Willcox, Gent. vice Muttlebury; W. Cooper, Gent. vice Geary. 
: Hostal Staff— Assis «Surg. S. Lawson, from the 7th Foct, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Bresliu, appointed to the 46th Foot. 
_ Memoranda—The names of the Gentleman appointed to au Ensigney, by purchase, 
ie the 99th Footh, on the 16th Aug. 1842, are B. H. O Reilly. vey 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 30. 

2 PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
pe Kenyon and Fox, Sheffield, coopers — Bedford and Son, Birmingham, glass-dealers — 
Sellers Brothers,!Liverpool, wine-brokers—Skelton and Heighway, Manchester—H. M. 
Embleton aud H. Nightiugale, Manchester, milliners—Kempster and Co. Liverpool, 
timber-merchauts—J. and B. Davies, Church Street, Chelsea, victuallers—S. T. and 
«. Adams, Oldbury, steel truss-manufacturers—Welch and Sin, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
builders—Smith and Co. Water Lane, Tower Street, Customhouse azents—Braithwaite 
and Co. Charles Street, Drury Lane, carvers in wood; as fa 
Chadwick and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted spinners; a: as 
ge Brothers, Addle Street, shirt manufacturers —Lauzhtou aud Gapp, Wisbech 

t. Peter, brew ers— Fellows and West, Liverpool, soda-water-manufacturers— Lock 
wood and Co. Leadeuhall Street, ship: brokers—Stanes aud Co. Giibert Street, Oxford 
Street, drapers —Ewait and Co. Liverpool, general brokers; as far as regards J, C. 
Ewart—Yare and Co.'Great Asby, Westmoreland, cattle-dealers. ‘ 

, _. DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 
Charlton, St. Thomas the Apostle, Dey. ushire, bleacher—Chapman, Hanworth, 





M‘Curdy, R. 












a 








Norfolk, blacksmith-—Gledhill, Halifax, warehouseman — Drummond, Halifax, pattern- 
designer— Hall, Walton on the-Hill. gentleman—Simpson, Agar Street, corn-operator 
—Allsop, Nottingham, baker—Mansell, Kingswinford, Staffordshire, butcher — Lowe, 
Bothenhampton. Dorsetshire, Lieut. R.N.—Liuley, Sheffield, fork-maker—M‘Lachlan, 
Halifax, dyer —Tudsbury, Chesterfield, book keeper—Featon, Birmingham, plumber 
—Harris, Paris Street, Lambeth, comedian— Bright, Cinderford, Gloucestershire, pub- 
licaun—Silver, Trafalgar Square, Stepney, master mariner—Owen, Tretelgwys, Mont- 
gomeryshire, farmer—Kitsou, Manchester, book keeper—Lord, Rochdale, fulling- 
miller— Backhouse, Huddersfield, painter — Barrowclough, Kirk Burton, Yorkshire, 
carpenter—Smith, Azerley, Yorkshire, corn-miller—Firth, Batley, Yorkshire, wheel- 
wright—Shippen, Leeds, butter-factor— Petty, Bradford, Yorkshire, out of business— 
Gillatt, York Castle, stonemason—Stokes, York Road, Lambeih, baker — Garth, Sun- 
derland, innkeeper—Heard, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, gunsmith —Webb, Wolver- 
hampton, journeyman-iron-moulder. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Parr, Evwarp, New Inn Passage, Clare Market, broker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ALLEN, Henry, Josepn, and Georoe, Birmingham, drapers, to surrender, June 16, 
July 19: solicitors, Mr. Hampson, Manchester; and Messrs. Stubbs and Rollings, 
Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Biackaurn, Henry Wenstrr, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstapler, July 7, 28 : solicitor, 
Mr. Morris, Bradford; cflicial assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Grnps, Joun, Exeter, tailor, June 15, July 12: solicitors, Mr. Clipperton, Bedford 
Row ; and Mr. Hooper, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Pater, Joun Oatrvy, Liverpool, music-seller, June 8, July 7: solicitor, Mr. Theo- 
bald, Staple Inu ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Ronsox, Cuar.es, Shotley Bridge, Durham, miller, June 19, July 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Meggison, and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr, Phillipson, Newcastle upon Tyne ; 
official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcast!e-upou Tyne. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 23, Watson, Moscow Road, Bayswater, apothecary—June 23, Percival, Bishop's 
Stortford, inkeeper — Jane 23, Coates, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, apothecary —June 22, 
Mullett, St. Mary-Axe, merchant—June 20, Crosby and Valeutine, Houndsditch, hard- 
waremen—June 21, Stubbs. Brighton, coachmaker—June 21, Jones, Friday Street, 
warehouseman—June 22, Bell, Bridlington, Yorkshire, merchant—June 20, Smith, 

weeds, glass-merchant—June 27, Spence, Alford, Lincoln, gas-manufacturer—June 20, 
Williamson and Rishworth, Keighley, worsted-spinners—June 22, Mason, Boston, 
Yorkshire, corn-dealer—July 27, Butler, Carrington, Nottinghamshire, irou-merchant 
—July 18, Bolton, Kingstou-upon-Hall, corn merchant—June 27, Longstaff, Roaghton, 
Lincolnshire, auctioneer— June 15, Thomas, Manchester, merchant—June 27, Apple- 
yard, Manchester, stuff: merchaut—June 22, Batson, Wilson, and Laughorn, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, bankers—Juue 24, Brooks, Newport, Shropshire, scrivener—Juve 24, 
Jenks, Nottingham, lace manufacturer—June 16, Thomas, Wem, Shropshire, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

June 22, Mott, Regent Street, laceman- June 22, Honey, Littlemoor, Oxforshire, 
corn-dealer—June 21, ‘De Carle, Norwich, stonemason—Juue 29, Pitt, Cheltenham, 
banker—June 21, Younghusband, Cheltenham, brickmaker—June 21, Biggs, Bath, 
chemist — June 26, Robinson, Liverpool, wine-merchant—June 23, C. J. and J. Gaus- 
sen, Liverpool, corn-factors—June 22, Southam, Wallsall, miller—June 20, Stretch, 
Nottingham, engineer —June 26, Norton, Bloxwich, Staffordshire, brewer. 

Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 20. 

Messum, Purtsea, brewer— Gover, Marquis Court, Drury Lane, carpenter—Christie, 
New North Street, Red Lion Square, bookbinder- Seddon, St. Helen's, miller— 
Cooke, New Street, Dorset Square, upholsterer—Finch, Rickmansworth, miller—Im- 
ray, Old Fish Street Hill, stationer—Shepley, Farnham, hop-dealer—Butler, Carring- 
tou, Nottinghamshire, iron-merchant—White aud Leith, Worksop, machine-makers— 
Maggs, Cheshunt, upholsterer—Gibson, Ratcliffe Highway, upholsterer—Middleham, 
Dewsbury, wine-merchant - Hill, Stoke-upon-Trent, maltster — Boddington, Liquor- 
pond Street, ironmonger— Price, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, warehonseman - Gorton, 
St. Peter's Chambers, Coruhill, merchant —Walden, Liverpool, lineudraper—Gray, 
Kingsland Road, flour-factor— Halls, Colchester, fishmonger—Butler, Holborn Hill, 
Victualler. SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 

Arcursanp, M., Stirling. timber merchant, June 6, 27. 

Brown, R., Glasgow, baker, June 3, 24. 

Crurcksuank, M. P., Pityoulish, Inverness-shire, banker, Juue 7, 23. 

Livinestonr, J., Dundee, surgeon, Jane 5 26. 

Morr, J., Glasgow, plane maker, Juue 3, 24. 

Kein, J.P. and A., Glasgow, merchants, June 2, 23. 

Rireme, J. and H., Saltcoats, merchants, Jane 2, 27. 





























Friday, June 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lees and Cooper, Bradford, Yorkshire, attornies— Watson and Son, Heaton Norris, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Cheek and East, Hertford, tailors—Hunt and Jeffery, 
Morning Lane, Hackuey, butchers— Bewsher and King, Litt.ebury, Essex, millers— 
Tyler and Wells, Worcester, hop-merchants - Feild and Hudson, Fieldgate Street, 
Whitechapel, varnish manufacturers- Baker aud Bowen, Casile Street, Leicester 
Square, ‘wine-merchants— Appleby and Co. Manchester, tea-dealers—Hattersley and 
Co. Chortey, contractors for public works -Small and Co.; far as regards Colqu- 
houn junior—Wood and Senior, Liverpool, attornies-at-law—Taylor and Martiu, Co- 
ventry, watch manufacturers — Edwards and Co., Aston-juxta Birmingham, brick- 
make:rs—Benton and Sou, Mansfield, bootmakers—Shaw and Co. Basinghall Street— 
White and Broan, Worthing, liverymen—Kent and Bailey, Croydon, carpenters— 
Bayley and Adshead, ,Macelesfield, siik-dyers—Maxwell and Waldon, Loughborough 
Place, North Brixton, plambers—Stringer and Iugall, Chancery Laue, auctioneers— 
Hamiltou and Savage, Liverpool, hardwaremen— May and Hays, Orchard Street, archi- 
tects - Paige and Co. Stamford Street, dressmakers— Gillon and Sons, Edinburgh, sack- 
manufacturers DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Videock, Buxton, Derbyshire, buteher—Anzel, Chichester, bookseller—Houlds- 
worth — Hulme, stone mason — Lloyd, Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire, victualler— 
, Westham, agent—Lowe, Devonshire Street, Kennington Laue, carpenter — 
y, Totnes, slater—Powell, Bedwellty, Monmouthshire, carpeuter—Read, King 
Street, Snow Hill, ciicker--Baruard, Leighton Buzzard, straw plait dealer—Kelsall, 
Ashton-on Mersey, butcher — Molleuhauer, Liverpool, molasses-boiler — Gammon, 
Canterbury, butcher—Simmons, Sevenoaks, oilman ~— Broad, Crayford, horse dealer— 
Boyle, Cardington Street, Hampstead Road, surgeon—Tennessy, Newington Causeway, 
seedsman, BANKRUP' 

Atkinson, JosepH Ropert, Caistor, Lincolushire, wine-merchant, to surrender June 
13, July 4: solicitors, Marris and Co. Caistor; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Casron Georoe, Basingstoke, irongmonger, June 9, July 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Weatherall, Temple; and Messrs. Cole aud Co. Basingstoke; official 
assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Creexe, THomas, Cambridge, tailor, June 13, July 11: solicitors, Messrs. Nicholl’s 
flicial assignee, Mr, Graham, Basinghall Street. 
solicitors, Messrs. Mogg 























and Co. Cook's Court 
Guiass, Joun, Devizes, coal merchant, June 14, July 12; 

and Co. Cholwell; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 
Dicktx, Evwarp, Tycoch, Denbighshire, grocer, June7, July 7: solicitors, Mr. 

Edwards, Shrewsbury; aud Mr, James, Birmingham; official assiguee, Mr. Christie, 








Birmingham. 

Jackson, Joan, Kingston-upon-Hall, inukeeper, June 13, July 12: solicitors, Mr. 
Lombert, Gray's Inn; and Mr. Robisson, Hull; official assignee, Mr. Young. Leeds, 

Jouxson, Jounx, Auston, Yorkshire, miller, Juve 13, July 12; solicitors, Mr. Un- 
win, Sheffield; avd Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Lerysuon, Evan, Cardiff, auctioneer, Jane 16, July 14; solicitors, Mr. Bull, Ely 
Place; and Messrs. Pridea and Son, Bri-tol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

IIlumpureys, Henry Sockertt, Llansilin, Denbighshire, surgeon, June 19, July 13: 
solicitors, Mr. Deaue, Essex Street; aud Messrs. Marshalls, Oswestry; official assig- 
nee, Mr, Turaer, Liveryo sl. 

Mansrienp, Ravn, Liverpool, coal-dealer, Juue 19, July 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sharpe and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Lowndes, and Co. Liverpool; official as- 
siguee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Wensrer, Joun, Sheflicld, newspaper-proprieter, June, 14, July 7: 
Bulmer Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Wutnrieip, Wittiam Axtuony, Neweastle upon-Tyne, draper, June 20, July 18: so- 
licitors Messrs. Williamson and Hill, Gray's lun; and Messrs. Bates and Dees, New- 
castle upon Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 23, Silk and Brown, Loug Acre, coach-makers—June 23, Wyer, Newington 
Causeway, tailor—June 23, Tiiggs, Southampton, upholsterer—June 23, Highmore, 
Royal Exchange Gallery, merchant—June 27, Patton, Swan Street, Newington, iron- 
founder— Juve 27, Walthew, Poultry, chemist—June 27, Blackman, Cranbrook, gro- 
cer — June 27, Harris, Dorking, tailor—June 27, Gray, Great Yarmouth, brewer—Jave 
27, Forbes, Crutchedfriars, corn factor—June 24, Mauning and Co. Aldgate, drapers— 







solicitor, Mr. 
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q June 27, Dykes, Broad Street, St. Giles’s, stationer—June 24, Towne, George Street SHARES, C 
Spitaltields, chocolate-manufacturer — June 27, Watling. Upper Street, Islington, (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening ) 
buteher—June 26, Smith, Leeds, ironfounder—July 8, Bould, Halifax, cottou-spinuer— | Mives— Banxs— si throug! 
June 29, Norman, Wadebridge, grocer- July 3, Cartwright, Wigan, cotton-spinners — Bvlandss< .60000.0000000800600| 44 {| Australasian......... New 
Juve 21, Steane and Co. Coventry, riband manufacture rs—June 29, Sands, Nottiug- Brazilian Imperial. . ‘ || British North American ; & STA 
ham, lace-manufacturer. CERTIFICATES. Ditto (St. John del Rey) . Colonial ...... soeee , 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dry of meeting. British Iron........ biaaees -—— London and We stminster } HIN 
June 27, Sewell, Ely, money-scrivener—June 23, Fraser, Frelleck Terrace, Hanover Cata Branca ...cccccese — | Loudon Joint Stock. ..... 12 sovll 
Square, boarding-l:ouse-keeper—June 23, Whitfield, Tooley Street, grocer—June 23, Candonga ..... seeeeeee) i| National of Ireland.......... ia will ef 
Hitch. Kingsland, grocer—Jane 23, Wilshin, Reading, draper—Juse 27, Frames, Gos Cobre Copper ..e.eceeseseeee| ——= || National Proviucial...... peed t supply 
port, grocer—June 26, Jones, Calue, Wiltshire, ti uilor—July 5, Pugh, Gloucester, auc- | Rarpways— | ‘| Provincial of Ireland ... = = "a most ¥ 
tioneer—June 28, Norman, Wadebridge, Cornwall, grocer—June 26. Emmerson, Chelteuham and Great Western) = 27 Union of Australia.......... | ct of ext 
Bishop Auckland, Durham, mercer—June 26, Saint, Haltwhistle, Northumberlaud, Eastern Counties ..... 83 || Union of London......... + ductio 
builder—June 26, Morgan, Woodside, Cheshire, merchant—June 27, Evans, Liver- Grand Juuction ..... --=- i Docks — eae aie vineia 
pool, coal- dealer—June 28, J. and J. Kelly, Rochdale, joiners—June 28, Graham, Great Western.. .... j 894 || East and West India ..,......| 128, ern 
Oldham. contractor for public works. Liverpool and Mauc heste r. sees) BOUGOR: sic.ccinceseaciucee Ee d a3 obtain 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 23. London aud Brightou ......-+ 314 | St. Katherine o....cesesere : 107 Bal 
Cox, Gloucester, plumber—Lofty, Bennett Street, Blackfriars Road, shipowner— London and Blackwall... +! 43 i MISCELLANEOUS — i ¢ al 
Kirk, Sheffield, ironfounder—Cannabee, Camberwell Green, bookseller—Goldie, London and Greeuwich.......! 4% Australian Agricultural.,... J — NOB 
Whitechapel distiller— Faw cett, Whipsnade, Bedfordshire, cattle-dealer—Travell, London snd Birmingham.....) 209 British Americ: an Land..... 4 o| ya 
Sheffield, tailor—E. and 3. Wright, Bodmin, c ornwall, brewers— Worsley, Manches- London aud Croydon ...ee..: 10} | Canada. chee eeerereeseeeeee: | ee | 
ter, flour-dealer alee, Bury, Lancashire, draper—Brow n, Kings ston. upon-Haull, Manche:ter and Leeds .......| 79 i| General Steam...... coce] ——e 
bookseller— Clapham, Liverpool, woolleudraper. Midland Counties ...........) 64 | New Zealand......... Pe ei seurs, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. North Midland.......... igh 68 Royal Mail Steam .... ae pe. atthe 
Browyuint, J., He uddington, grocer, June 5, 26. South-eastern and Dover. . 234 | South Australian...... oh on W: 
a ae R I c ; g 0 U R R E N T —= = South-western..... we rccceees €33 Van Diemen’s Land..........) — , CO 
48 © . “BULLION. METALS Maie 
—_—_—_—— . . Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31,178. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton ‘B21.08-0d to0 00 3 Sa: 
BRITIS FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) | old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars... 0 0 0 Iron, British Ba 5 0-0 00 den, | 
aie Monday,.| Tue sday.| Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. | ahs an song 4 7 i jest oe . on ° ae * : art, t] 
~— —_ ets aS * arte 
3 per Cent. Consols .. 95% 95 943 934 933 shut | GKAIN, Mark Lane, June 2, “on 
Ditto for Account.......060.) 96 95% 95 934 937 }92] exd, | | 8. : : Palac 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... 943 94% 94} 924 924 934 | Wheat, RedNewes 1045 | Rye seseeeeees 32 C034 sl NO den ii 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced.. 101¢ 101s 101} 1003 100} 1003 | 025.2 Lapk 
New 3¢ per Ceuts... 1024 102 1013 10} 1014 10g | lery.’ 
Loug Annuities...... 124 128 12 124 124 12 and / 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. — 18I 180} 1798 178} 178+ + 31... . ‘ Carr: 
India Stock, 104. 2664 266 265 2654 264 shut AVER A GE PRIC CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CO RN first 
Heaiegecr uid jaa 53 | Be | 40, | a7 | az. | fcr Gonos Cimperial) of England and Walon, | | Worthepesent Weok. bet 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.....| 55 pm. 51 | #50 _— — 47 “y .28 1 (Beans......96 7 | Barley........ 9 0 |Beana .... 11 6 whic 
Ou coe coos UY 5 PEAS occcce ve 5 ACS ccccscccce ” . gt 
FOREIGN FUNDS. ats 1 Pea 23.5 Oats 8 0 | Peas... . §1 6 a 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 14, 24 BUTCHERS’ MEAT. had, 
Alabama (Sterling). ate Op. Ct. 1 ES ee p- Ct.} 284 NEWGATE ane LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* Gree 
Arkausas (1863).....44.6 — | || Ditto (Deferred). a | tt Beef .ccccccccoce 28. moe lot tu ig 6d. reccccee a to = os toa 4s. 0d, aa 
eee eee Michigan......... 6 — |— B.C c ek 5 o 8 Je es rs : 
Belgian .....eseeses22003 — 02 | Mississippi (Sterling) 6 — | — 4 « 3 0 4 *# 3.8 «6 330. 2. @ 
Brazilian......eeeee0000D — 70 || Neapolitan ......00000.5 —= —. Og eater ea 4 6 90 BD cee OS Ti 
eee etenne~ a= 208 os 28 CO ot York aactadeics = | ye : HEAD © OF ¢ ‘ATTLE AT Viitivine, sl liam 
Wh cceccccoccerceccce _ —_—_ Corer ercerccerecces _ 70exd, easts. neep. alves. % 
CMAN .60:00s.00%0000 — 92 | Peunsylvania ...+-000..5 — | 4 Friday ..cceveseeersecsecereescs O74 ceeeees 0,907 seeseeee sen oi pat 
eens of I824...40.6 _ C2k i} Perasian : .s0cs0ks.cseece — 16 MONIAY: Sd.ves: enwetedsacssezse Sue SURLED sscesenn tae acco 
~~ — 854 Portazuese a Pre me 2: > \ , i 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) - "2, = | 54} | Ditto ....eceereeeeeeeed — | —— | Kent Pockets — 95s to 11's. | York Reds. — —— KO, 0 "D 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 100 || Ditto(New).......0....5 — | —— | GEOINED «occ conte) 120 — 140 Scotch Rede... saeawa cen . gee as or w 
Freuch ..cessccsesssseed — — || Russian....ceseceesereed — 1134 Sussex Pockets — 100 | Devons... .seesereee E: 
Ditto ...c.ccccccccecs. 00 — << Shatishicssscsccesccne.D — | 19q | Saperdine Ditto. sone 105 — Kent and Essex Whites. sural 
ans S. tng ee ae we 4 >, - | a ai 
nes sees | ERR Reatived.cossserenenrene] Ah | HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
ISsseesreeseerreres Ditto(Deferred) ..eecesseeesee! 103 (CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. — PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
Kentucky , 66 — | —— || South Carolina sees. Sp. Cty Hay, Good....cseseeeee BGs..0 90hecccts, OOscs WOkscecs COBicc! “WWhciacce’ Bene nIMa? 
aa sa (Sterling) - «od — | — Teunessee...... ie at coatels ite Miecccsccs sabes OS 24 GR Knmes. WM cw O neace! ee ees o 
aryland...... 6 — | —— |] United States Bank ..... coeceset Ba. | ee ° m- eeee oo: Sesess te 
Massechussotis(Sianling)65. — | —— || Virginia. «-sccceess,.08 22 | | ot wissz wi on ae ee oe 2 ee ee 
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NHEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE VU NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— | \ IITSUN HOLIDAYS —A: RIAL Wo 
The public is respectfully informed, that in pur- NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Annual NAVIGATION. — ROYAL POLYTECHNIC frot 
suauce of arraugements with the Proprietary of this amination for MATRICULATION in this University | INSTITUTLON.—A LECTURE on this subject, illus- con 
Theatre, Mr. MAC READY will relinquish its direction | will commence on Monpay, the 3d of Juny. Candidates | trated by Models of several kinds, which elevate them- Lat 
upon the Close of the Present Season, which in con will be approved by the Examiners if they show a com- | selves by Mechanical Force alone, is delivered at Two Th 
sequence is extended to Monday 12th June, on which petent Knowledge in Classics, Mathematics, Natural | 0 Clock daily, in addition toall the varied aud iustractive ing 
night he will make his Last Appearance i a London Philosophy, and one of the three remaining subjects of | Amusemeuts of the Iustitution. Admission, Is. ; Schools, Pla 
Theatre for a very considerable period. The Concluding | Examination, viz. 1. Chemistry; 2. Botany; 3. Zooogy. | Half price. Open Mornings and Evenings, except Satur- Ha 
— “3 wg Sy ang: epee gy Nyaa The only Certificate required from Candidates is that | day Evening. la 
u Monday June Sth, JULIUS SAR, of having attained Sixteen Years of Age. This Certifi- | mat -onTL Ca 
On Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS, ; cate must be transmitted to the Registrar fourteen days | YESTIMONIAL OF ESTEEM TO for 
On ns, Rag > INTER’S TALE. For the | before the Examination begins. | MISS MARTINEAU. Many friends of Miss fro’ 
evefit of Mr. Hudson. By order of ge Senate, | Harrrer Martineau have iutimated a wish that an op- the 
On Thursday, OTHELLO. . pees V. Roruman, Registrar. | portunity might be afforded them of expressing their pri 
On a J An OPERA. For the Benefit of Miss P. Some rset House, Ist June iad sympathy and esteem, and of giving some Testimonial in 
MEO = neat ia ——— of the sense they eutertain of the valuable public services of 
On Saturday, MUCH = ABOU | NOTHING, N I T AR I AN AS SOC IAT ION.- — | rendered by that lady in various ways, and of the exalted To 
On Monday June 12th, MACBETI The EIGHTEEN’ . | motives which have uniformly influenced her conduct. Ta 
FORTUNIO, Every ae re EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY of the Te Gaderte site 1g fackio AUOeELGE GRRNChnemeans A. 

5 s- ‘“ STON 7 7" : “ons order to give effe « » shes A 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. BRE Psi and I OREIGN UNIT ARIAN ASSOCIA- the following gentlemen haveagreed to receive Se beerh sir 
Cuarves Jones, at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 o'clock. PION, will be held on Wepnespay and THursnay, the tengo ne t he si bscribed sh fa col 
ees kn = and 8th June. Ou Wednesday, the Annual General tions, and it = ia aap oN a * Pmt ne oa 

. oN rIYW ONT nh t Meeting of the Members and Subscribers wi »heldin | De lefte 7 
HE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL | (heCHAPEL In ESSEX STREEL-STRAND, toreceive. | E+ Dawwtx, Esq. 43, Great Marlborongh Street. ( 
: >A APEL SSSEX $ ET, STRAND, | d 2 see 

WwW =e pote = the ewes + r 4 oF l - - r — the Rerorr of the Committee, and to transact the usual ase Wa. Hannes, 19, Heathcote Street, Meckleuburgh 
Er: Is NOW OPEN. ~ their Ga ie APN a che all | usiness, aud for the discussion of various matters re- , MAES. e ss . Bi 
ed ag + = ae pat —— from Nine til | jating to the Association. The Chair will be taken at M4 o> scr = 13, aes Mall East. a 
usk. mittance, 1s, Catalogue, 6¢ One o' Clock precisely, by J. B. Esriin, Esq. of Bristol urton, Esq. Putney Park 

i Secretary. ‘ Li tits He l <a lal ae BR aS etic age “v. D. ¥ t Iton Plac z's Cross. 
va s ee eee On voce ge a SERMON will be preached in aid of pip hestccng page M: ig nee by 
= the Funds, in the same Chapel. by the Rev. Henry | ¢) ¢ ( TET ; ; 
/ y, isq. € 2 Kingston. lis 
IRMIN G i A M : T R I E N N 1A L Montaom ERY, D.D. of Belfast. Service tocommence at | yy, fo eed 4 rng gg ser Street, Bedford Square. a 
: aherengoel hepa “ihc a are it ecg yee Po eae 7.8 f Post-oflice Orders for any amount may be sent to auy ne 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Craven, President, Atthe close of the rvice, the $ ‘ubscribers and F riends of the above named Gentlemen, and Subse riptions may So 
Will TAKE PLACE on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY will adjourn to a BREAKFAST at the CROWN and ae 
ar ae ogee: th Rca ck Te 7ERN. oT : ae ce : also be paid at the bank of Messrs. Courrs aud Co. Lon- 68 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 19th, 20th, 2Ist, and ANCHOR TAV ERN, STRAND. The Chair will be dou; Sir 8. Heywood, Bt. and Co. Mauchester; Messrs. Es 
22d of SEPTEMBER veXxt. ; ; ; taken at Half past T wo, by the Rev. Dr. MonToomERY. A. Tley wood aud Sons, Liverpool; Messrs. Gurney aud in 
Grorar Barker, Chairman of the Committee. Tickets—( Four Shillings each— Family Tickets to admit | Co. Norwich, Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co. Leeds. eee 
_Birmingham, May 23d, 1843. Six Persons, lJ.) may be had of the Stewards, of the 
Officers and Committee ; at the Office of the Association, nid ‘ 7 Oi IEW TTE ¢ 
Pld bi 21, St. Swithin’s Lane, London; and at the Tavern. To -ETCALFE’S NEW . PATTERN : 
ca UDE' s DAG UE RREO T Y p E prevent the inconvenience and loss arising from uu } TOOTH BRU SHand SMYRNA SPONGES.— a 
PORTRAITS taken daily at the Royal Adelaide vrtaint he nambe em San aati kne ~. | ‘The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of search- pe 
Gallery. The wonderful art by which perfect likenesses ame) segs oe Ti ket Se Sa ae mes - ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- c 
) ) : : price of each Ticket, sold ou the 8th Jane, will be 5s. t 
are taken in a few seconds has lately received very im- T. 8. Horwoon, Reside nt Secretary. ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary mauner, th 
portant improvements, and has arrive “dtosuch perfection, nsineteimsasiinastssagie! aoe a ee aud are famous for the hairs not coming lox ga -— or 
that former productions, however extraordinary they ~ r improved C lothes-Brush, that cleans iu a third part o or 
were, cannot be compared with the new specimens pro- bs z E AL M $ T O D U N DE E. the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. T 
duced by M. Craupet, and which are exhibited at the | . The LONDON, DU NDEE, and P E RTH, ae | ae ‘netrating Hair-Brashes, with the durable unbleached in 
ADELAIDE GALLERY. By the very short duration intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, | Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. is 
of the sitting required, the sitier is enabled to preserve a Wapping, as under: — : ; , | Flesh-Brushes of improvel graduated and powerful S. 
pleasing expression of countenance; and nothing can be THE I ERT H, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, Juue | friction, Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most sur- H 
more striking than Portraits takeu by this improved pro- 7, at9 Morning. " 7 . prising and snecessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna (e 
cess, that nut only drew forth the admiration of King THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, June Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- Pe 
Louis Philippe, when M. Cravper latel y had the honour oe 14, at 1 Afternoon, z - , sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im- w 
of taking his Majesty’s Portrait, but has also obtained ‘ Che Boilers aud Machinery of these magnificent Steam- | portatious, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ bi 
the high “encomiums of several scientific bodies, These Ships are iuspected by competeut persous every voyage. profits and destructive bleachingand securing the luxury le 
Pictures are fixed, and do not fade. Price of a single Gouds received, berths secured, and information ob- | of a genuine Smyrua Sponge. ‘Only at Mercaure’s Sole K 
Portrait, 14. 1s. upon plates 3 by 24 inches; and d/. 5s. taiued, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 18, | Esti iblishment, Oxford Street, 2 doors from Holles Street, - 
upon plates 8} by 64 inches. Intermediate sizes in pro- a 14, gers S Pad ape oe or bane 272, | Caution— Beware of the words ‘ From MertcaLFe’s, G 
apping. ELIZABETH Hore, Agent an rarfingers 


Colouring from 5s. tu 10s. 


portion, 


adopted by some houses. 
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Papen y 
0 READING AND BOOK- 
SOCIETIES. CLERGYMEN and FAMILIES 
throughout ENGLAND, SCOTLAN D, and IRELAN D. 
Jew Plan fir obtaining allthe NEW PUBLICATIONS 
R STANDARD WORKS for Perusal, without purchase. 
‘ Now Ready, Gratis, and Post-free, ‘e 
HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING- 
SOCIETIES. The plan advocated in this little pamphlet 
will effect two important objects—that of adding to the 
upply of the current literature the choice of all the 
— valuable works in the various languages, and that 
of extending the choice of New Books to the entire pro- 
ductions of the press. It is especially adapted to pro- 
yincial readers, as by a small Annual Subscription, the 
perusal of all the New Works as they appear may be 

ined. 

ees and OTLEY, 
NOBLE MARBLE GROUPS, STATUES, and KUSTS, 
FROM THE ROYAL GALLERY Or DRESDEN. 
ESSRS. FOSTER and SON beg to 
aunounce to the Nobility, Gentry, and Connois- 
Seurs, that they are directed to SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their Gallery, No. 11, Davies Street, Grosvenor Square, 
on WEDNESDAY. June 7, at Two precisely, in Forty Lots, 
a COLLECTION OF SCULPTURE, of the highest 
class, formerly a portion of the Royal Gallery of his 
Majesty Frederick Augustus, Kingof Poland and Elector 
of Saxony, purchased by the present proprietor at Dres- 
den, in the year 1836. These dintinguished Works of 
art, then orvamenting the Royal Palace, in the ‘* Grosse 
Garten,” in the Saxon capital, were Pri , with 
others, by Frederick the Great of Prussia, in 1743, to his 
Palace at Potsdam, were restored to the Gallery of Dres- 


Publishers, Conduit Street. 





















den in 1763, and are known to all lovers of the arts by | 


Laplot’s celebrated engravings of “the Dresden Gal- 


lery.” The Collection consists of Eight Mythological | 


and Alleg: rical Groups, and two Single Statues, all in 
Carrara marble, of the size of life, aud executed by the 
first artists of the age; also Three Groups of Childreo, 





by the celebrated Algardi; aud Twenty-seven Busts, of 


which a few are Antique, and some are portraits of dis- 
tinguished characters of the Saxon Court at that period. 

May now be publicly Viewed, Gratis, and Catalogues 
had, at the Gallery; aud of Messrs. Foster aud Son, 14, 
Greek Street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Lustitution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post-free upon applicat.on, 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 


2d Five | 3d Five 4th Five| Remain- | 








Ist Five 








Age| Years. Years. | Years. | Years. der oflife.; 

£s.d. €s.d\£ 8.0. £8.d.,£# 5. a. 
2011 14,1 510,/11011 1169/2 3 8} 
30/1 64,112 23119 12 74/217 G6} 
40 1161 244214 63 73 i a 
50}/2167'13 9 4/4 5 55 635613 7} 


Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 
Aliberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


N ECHI’S SUPERB TEA TRAYS 

in PAPIER MACHE, (Manufactory, 4, Leaden- 
hall Street, London,) are unrivalled specimeus of Japan 
Work infinitely surpassing the Chiuese. The prices vary 
from a very low figure up to 20 Guineas the set. They 
comprise some brilliant Specimens of Art, ia Figures, 
Landscapes, Fiowers, and Birds, with Buhl and Gold. 
The same manufacture is applied in Work- Boxes, Diess- 
ing-Cases, Envelope Cases. Netting: Boxes, Glove Boxes, 
Playing-Card-Boxes, and Ladies’ Visiting Card-Ca-es, 
Hand-Sereens, Pole-Screens, Card-Racks, Inkstands, 
Tadies’ Work-Tables, Chess: Tables, Portfolios, Note and 
Cake Baskets, Ladies’ Desks, Letter-Boxes, &ce, The 
foregoing are all iu Papier Mache, and very cheap, say 
from 13s. up to 20/.; and Mecnr can confidently assert 
that his establishment for these articles surpasses, iu 
price, quality, and extent of stock, any similar coucern 
in the United Kingdom. Mecur is the sole inventor 
of the Mechian Dressiug-Cases, the Patent Castellated 
Tooth-Brushes, Qd. each, the Cushioned Bagatelle- 
Tables, the Magie Razor Strop, and peculiar Stee! Razor. 
A visit 'o his establishmeut will gratify those who are de- 
sirous' of seeing the most perfect manufactures of this 
country displayed in the most attractive form. 

















ORNS.— DICKER’S OPIATE 

F CORN PLASTER, for the removal of Corns, 
Bunions, and all Hard Fleshy Substances on the Feet. 
Itis admitted by the thousands who have tried it, aud 
the most sceptical, to be the ouly remedy ever offered to 
public notice. It acts both as ‘an Opiate and Solvent, 
by relieving the most excruciating pain, and gradually 





dissolving the callous or horny substance, Prepared 
only and Sold by W. Diexer Chemist, 235, Strand, 


next door to Temple Jar, London, in boxes ls. lid. each. 
Sold also by Sancer, 150, Oxford Street, and Jonnsron, 
68, Cornhill, Likewise DICKER'S AROMATIC 
ESSENCE, an instant relief for the Tvoth-ache, 
in bottles ls, 14d. each. 

YAU TION. — Many Shopkeepers 
' of apparent respectability, for the sake of gain 
lug a trifle more profit, basely attempt to impose their 
pernicious compounds upon the public as the real ** MA- 
¢ ASSA R OIL” forthe Hair, and “KALYDOR” for 
the Complexion : they copy the Bills and Labels of the 
original Articles, substituting either a Fictitious Name, 
or the word ‘* Genuine,” in the place of ‘* Rowlands,” 
To frustrate such Imposition, it is necessary, on purchas 
ing either article, to see that the word  ROWLAND'S”” 
1sou the wray per.as follows. —-ROWLAND’S MACAS- 
SAR OIL, for the Growth, and for Beautifying the 
Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d.; Js.; or Family Bottles 
(equal to four small), 19s. 6d.; and double that size, 2ls. 
per Bottle. *,* To ensure the real article see that the 
words “* Rowiland’s Macassar Oil’? are engraven on the 
back of the label nearly 1,500 times containing 29 028 
letters, Without this None are Geuuine. ROWLAN Ds 
KALYDOR, for the Skin and Complexion. Price 4s. 6d. 
‘ind Ss, 6d. per Bottle. A. RowLanp aud Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, is written in red on the w rappers, 








as of the first critical authority. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now Reaty, Fourth Edition, Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. post free, THE 


AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 


@ Guide ta the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works. 


Comprising : Explanations of the Process of Printing—Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts— 
Choice of Paper, Type, Binding—Illustrations—Publishing— Advertising—Estimates of Cost for Large 
or Small Editions—Editions for Private Circulation beautifully printed, &c. 
and Description of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction of the Press. 

‘* Every one who has written or who may write for the press, should possess this work.””— Metropolitan. 

Saunpvers and OT.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


*,* Avrnors and PusiisneErs desirous of having their works Reviewed in the METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE, are requested to direct copies to be forwarded to the Editor, at the Publishers’, Messrs. 
Saunpers and Orrey, Conduit Street, before the 15th of each month. The ability and impartiality dis- 
played in this department of the METROPOLITAN are well known, and its Reviews constantly quoted 


With an Exemplification 











;} DorPULAR wo Rk LS. 
By F. De Poraqvert. 

‘¢ The method M. F, de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages is borve out by the first metaphy- 
sical minds, aud the first of scholastic authorities, from 
| Johu Locke or Roger Ascham downwards.’’— Educational 
| Magazine. 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le Tresor—Petit Secre- 
taire—Le Traducteur Parisien — First French Reading 
Book—First Italian ditto— Parisian Grammar— Parisian 
Phraseology— Histoire de Napoleon—French Dictionary 
—Histoire de France, a’ Angleterre, &c. 

OVERNESSES and TEACHERS.— 

FH MONS. DE PORQUET respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, aud Principals of Schools, that he is 
prepared to supply Euglish aud Foreign Governesses 
and Teachers, with excellent references, and duly quali- 
fied for every brauch of educatiou.— School Property 
transferred. 

Apply to Monsieur De Porquet, 11, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Gardeu, between Eleven and Four. 















LA’'MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNE 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, Price 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

ELF-PRESERVATION; a Popular 
Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous De- 
bility, Local or Coustitutional Weakness, Indigestion, 
Lowness of Spirits, and Insanity ; with | lain Directions 
for their Treatment aud Cure. By Samuen La’Mert, 
Surgeon, 9, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London; 
Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh; 
Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Grpert, 
52, Paternoster Row; Frevp, 65, Quadrant, Regent 
Street; Jackson, 130, New Bond Street; Gorvon, 146, 
Leadenhall Street; Noble, 109, Chancery Laue; West- 
erton, 15, Park Side, Kuightsbridge, London; Courier 
Office, Manchester; Newron, 16, Church Street, Liver- 
pool; Warrs, Snow Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad 
Street, Bristol ; and by all B. oksellers. 

“We consider this book really ought, as a matter of 
safety, to be placed in the hands of every youth whose 
appearance indicates any teudency to vervous debility, 
or premature decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regularly 
educated member of the medical profession, has treated 
the subject in a very scientific aud intelligible manner, 
and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence aud the 
consequences of those evils itis in his province to portray 
aud alleviate.’— Waketield Journal. 

At Home for Consulation Daily, from Nine till Two, 
and from Five till Eight; and all Letters immediately 
replied to, if containing the fee of 1. for advice—9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, London; aud 21, Faulkuer 
Street, Manchester. 


THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, on receiving a Post office Order for 3s. 6d. 
N ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Direc- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 
Observations on Marriage, aud the Treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Debility, Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure of the Class ot Diseases resulting therefrom. —Itlus- 
trated with Cases, &e. By J. L. Currts and Co, Cou- 
sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteeuth Edition, 
Published by the Authors ; and S.id by Burgess, Medi- 
eal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Maun, 
89, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, London ; 
Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coven- 
try; Robinson, Leamington; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxford; Sowler, 4, St. Anne's 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; aud suld, in a Sealed Euvelope, by all Booksellers. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
















public—ten thousand copies have been exhaus 
ippearance—has beeu very much improved and 
dition of a more extended and clear detail of general principle 
also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. 
The numberless instancesdaily occurring, wherein affections ofthe | 
lungs, putting on all the outer appe rances of consumption,which, 
however, when traced to their source, are found to re-ult from 
certain bareful habit-, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour is nowhere more applicable than in medical practice. | 
We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is mo member of society | 
by whom the book will not be found useful, whether such persor 
hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or aclergyman.”’—Suy, 
Evening Paper. 

« Messrs. Curtis’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
! books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 

jay claim to the cuaracter of being stric: ly professional, at the same 

time that it is fully inte ligible to all who read it, The moral and 
| medical precepts given in it render it invaluable”’—M aGner, 

** This is 2 werk that we fear there exists too much need for, to 
cause us to hesitate to recommend it for general perusal Every 
branch of those frightful maladies, whether the result of immorat 
habits or secret vices, is here succinetiy treated, and divested of a 
medical technicality. To the married, as well as the unmarried, 
this little work alike affords consolatio. and cure in peculiarcases, 
ind we are doing a service tosociety in recommending it to general 
Botice.’—Mercory, 

Messrs. Curtis and Co. are to be consulted daily at 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, London. 

Country Patients are requested to be as minute as | 
possible in the detail of their Cases. The Communica- | 
tion must be accompanied by the usual Consaitation Fee | 
of 1l.; and in all eases the most inviolable secrecy may | 
be relied on. 























« This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the | 
“pe . 


} ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be preeured only 
from E. Assotrt’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. — City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 


HE LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 

ING WAREHOUSE, 247, and 249, Regent Street, 
Established by W. C. Jay and Co. for the sale of Mourn- 
ing Exclusively. The inconvenience of proceeding from 
Shop to Shop, for the various articles required in Mourn- 
ing, is entirely obviated by a visit to this Establishment, 
where every description of dress can be procured of the 
best quality on the most reasonable terms. Mourning 
Muslins, Bureges, and Balzarines, in great variety; Silks 
of every shade and texture suitable for Mourning; also, 
a few packages of fancy goods direct from Paris just re- 
ceived. The Show Rooms are replete with every 
novelty in Millinery aud Widow’s Mourning. 


N AISON DE DEUIL, 45, Oxford 

Street.--J. DOREY, having Just Completed his 
Stock of FAMILY MOURNING, respectfully solicits the 
inspection of Ladies toau immense assemblage of Dresses, 
for the present season, of the most beautiful designs and 
textures that diversified art and ingenuity can produce, 
with a corresponding a-sortment of every article, new, 
elegant, and useful, in Camaile, Cardinale, Mantilets, and 
Scarfs, Ladies not iu Mourning, purchasiug Black Silks, 
Satins, Gros d’Ottoman, Pekin Noir, watered, glace, bro- 
eaded, and chené Silks, will find a large stock of each, 
well worth their attention. The Show Rooms are com- 
plete with every uovelty in Millivery and Widows’ Moarn- 
lug. Observe the Escutcheon, 45, Oxford Street, 

















Just Published, in 8vo. Price 2ls cloth, with four Maps, 
CYCLOPZEDIA OF COMMERCE, 
MERCANTILE LAW, FINANCE, and COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: comprising Descriptive and 
Statistical Accounts of Commodities, with Customs and 
Excise Regulations, Daties, &e.—Commercial Statistics 
of the different Countries of the World, iucluding their 
Physical Character, Productions,Trade, Seaports, Monies, 
Measures, Finances, &c.— Colonies, Shipping, Public 
Companies, Railways, Roads, Docks, Post Office, &c.— 
Summary of the Principles of Commerce, Finance, aud 
Banking, with Historical and Statistical Illustrations of 
these Subjects—Digest of Commercial Law, iueluding 
Insurance, Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of 
Exchange, Sale, Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and 
Navigation, and Contracts and Obligations iu general— 
Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts, Exchanges, Coins, 
Measures and Weights, Public Fauds, Intere;t, Annui- 
ties, and Assurances, with numerous Tables—Explaua- 
tion of Mercantile Terms and Usages, besides a variety 
of Miscellaneous Laformation. 
By Wa. Wartersron, Accountant. 
The Law Articles contributed by Joun Hut. Burron, 
Advocate. 
Parts I. to VI. may also be had Separately, 3s. 6d. each. 
Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co, London. 


ECREATION-HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. A Guide to 
the Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, Gardens and 
Grouuds of Hampton Court; with numerous Embellish- 
ments ou Wood, engraved by Ladies, and bound in a 
Cover desigued by Holbeiu for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 
5s. with Maps and Plans from Official Sources, and 2s. 6d- 
** Decidedly the best popular guide to the picturesque 
beauties of Hampton Court.’’— Spectator. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 6d.3d. & ld. 

Also an ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with Reminis- 
cences of the most Celebrated Pictures, drawn expressly 
from the Originals by Messrs. Joun, James, and WILLIAM 
LinnELL. Which is Nearly Ready. 





FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, 
and the British Museum. Price ls. 6¢@. Each Gallery 
published separately at proportionate prices. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Guide to the 
Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, and Decorations, with 
fifty-six Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 
four Etchings, a Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, and an I!lumiuation. Price 7s. Auother 
Edition without Tiles and Illumiuations 3s. 

ABRIDGED EDITION, with Four Etchings, Price ls. 

DITTO, with Plan of the Abbey, Price 6d. 





HOLIDAYS: or Guide to the London Sights. 6d. 





A GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight Illustrations and Ornamental Borders printed in 
three Colours. Price ls. Second Edition. 


DAYS EXCURSIONS OUT GF LONDON, with 
Illustrations. (Nearly Ready.) 
Gerorce Bett, 186, Fleet Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





R. MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
for FRANCE and the PYRENEES will be 
Published on the 15th instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Next Week, 
LOSING EVENTS OF THE 
CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. 
By Captaiu Granvinie G Locu, R.N. Post 8vo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
HE GYPSIES OF SPAIN; their 
Manners, Customs, Language, aud Ceremonies. 
By Grorecrt Borrow, Esq. Author of the “ Bible in 
Spain,”’ and late Agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Spain. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 27s. 
HE BIBLE PAIN; 
Or the Journeys, Adventures. and Imprisonments 
of an Englishman in an attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula. By Groroe Borrow, Author of 
** The Gypsies of Spain.”’ 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, with 120 Plates, by Catherwood, 2 vols. 


vo. 42s. 
NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
YUCATAN;; beinga Second Visit to the RUINED 
CITIES of CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By Joun L. Sreruens, Esq. 
Joun Muxray, Altemarle Street. 





Now Ready, 8vo. 8s. 
ELECTIONS from the DRAMAS 
OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. Translated, 
with Introductory Remarks, by ANNA SwANWICK. 

“In our judgment she has done full justice to the great 
artists whose works she has now placed within the reach 
of every English reader.” —Inquirer. 

Sold by Joun Murray, Albemarle Sireet. 
NEW WORK 
BY AUTHOR OF “ DEER-STALKING.” 
Now Ready, uniform with ‘ Art of Deer-Stalking.” 
Royal 8vo. 2. 2s. 
AYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON 
FISHING IN THE TWEED. 
With a Short Account of the Natural History and 
Habits of the Salmon. 
By WittiaM Scropr, Esq. F.L.S. 

Illustrated with Twenty two Lithographs and Wood- 
cuts, by L. Haghe avd S. Williams, from Drawings by 
the late Sir D. Wilkie, E. and C. Landseer, W. Simson, 
E. Cooke, and the Author, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








On Tharsday next, the 8th instant, crown 8yo. 
7s. 6d cloth, 
SSAYS on PARTIAL DERANGE- 
MENT of the MIND, in Supposed Connexion 
with Religion. 

By the late Jonn Curyne, M.D. F.R.S.E. M.R.I A. 
Physician General to his Majesty's Forces in Ireland, &c. 
With a Portrait and Autobiographical Sketch of 
the Author. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans; 
Dublin: Witi1am Curry junior and Co. 





CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Published This Day, 8vo. sewed, 
ATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS 
for 1843; contaiciug various Works in General 
Literature, including Bolandus, Acta Sanctorum, 53 vols. 
folio—Baronii Annales Sacri et Ecclesiastici, 42 vols. 
folio, large paper—Labbei et Coleti Sacramenta Cousilia 
ad Regiam, 23 vols. folio— Piranesi, Opere, 25 vols. folio 
—Description de l’Egypte, par ordre de Napoleon, 2 
vols. folio, papier vélin, &c. &c. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


TITMARSH IN IRELAND. 
In 2 volumes post 8vo. Price 21s. 
HE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 
By Mr. M. A. Trrmarsn. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood, from the Author's 
Designs. 

“‘ Timarsh is precisely the writer who should sketch 
Ireland as itis. He has caught the very characteristics 
of the clime, and his narrative runs on amidst sunshine 
and tears, alternating between gay and grave with a 
never failing interest.’’—Morning Chronicle. 

Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand 











NEW WORK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. 
AST AND PRESENT. 
By Tomas Cartyrr. 
By the Same Author. New Editions of 
LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO WOR- 
SHIP. 9s. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols. 
Price 25s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 
5 vols. 35s. 
CHARTISM. lvol. 5s. 
TRANSLATION OF GOETHE'S 
MEISTER. 3S3vols. 18s. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand, 


WILHELM 





Just Published, Second Edition, in post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
sewed aud gilt, 
PAPER LANTERN. FOR 
PUSEYITES. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts. 

“We now leave this humorous and entertaining pub- 
lication, at which Dr. Pusey and Professor Sewell them- 
selves will smile, to the taste of the general reader.’’— 
Jiterary Gazette. 

“Its sparkling verses are written with the ease of a 
scholar and the erudition of a Churchman, who wishes to 
preserve the rights of Protestantism uncontaminated by 
the doctrines of Puseyites. We know not which to ad 
mire most, the happy and pungent wit and playful fancy 
pervading each of the seven poetical epistles of which 
this little brochure consists, or the very amusing and 
jaughable illustrations which accompauy each cf the 
epistles.’’— Atlas. 

London; Situ, Eiprr, and Cv. 65, Cornhill. 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
ENTLE GERTRUDE, a Tate ror 
YoutH. By Mary Ann Kerry. 
Published by Samvet Jones, 86, Kingsland Road ; and 
Sold by Darton and Crark, Holborn Hill. 


Published this Day, in 12mo. Price 9s. 
MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. 
Coutaining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, ar- 
ranged according to their Natural Orders. 
By Cuaries C. Baninaron, M.A. F.L.S. F.G.S. &e. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








In a Few Days will be Pablished, in post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
| ETTERS FROM THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS; illustrating Life and Manners in the 
West Indies. 
** He was sorry to find I had ruined myself and wrote 
a book; for the parsou of the parish had assured him 
that authors were never worth a farthing, aud always 
died iu gaol.’’— Connoisseur. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Published This Day, 2 vols. post 8vo. bds. 
HE AMNESTY;; or the Duke of 
Alba in Flanders. An Historical Novel of the 
Sixteenth Century. 
By Cuartes F, ELLERMAN. 
London: Loxemay, Brown, Green, and LonaMaAns. 


DANISH HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Ou Friday next, the 9th instant, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
| ING ERIC and the OUTLAWS; 


or, the Throne, the Church, and the People, in 
the Thirteenth Century. By Inaemann. 
Translated from the Danish, by J. F. Cuapman. 
London: Loyneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


HE STATUTES OF CORPUS 
CHRISTI, ALL SOULS, AND MAGDALEN 
COLLEGES, OXFORD. Now First Translated into 
English. By G. R. M. Warp. Esq. M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Deputy: High-Steward of the University. 
Each of the Above Starures may be had separately. 
London: Printed for Lonaman, Brown, aud Green. 














In a Few Days will be Published, in 4to, with Illus 
trations, Price 3/. 3s. 
EYLON and its CAPABILITIES. 
By J. W. Bennerr, Esq. 
Late Ceylon Civil Establishment. 
London: Wa. I. ALLEN aud Co. 7, Leadeuhall Street. 








In a Few Days will be Pubiished, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


with Map, 
N ARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
from HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, and ST. 
PETERSPURGH, during the Russian Luvasion of Khiva 
and the Kingdom of Khaurism. 
By Captain James Apsorr, Bengal Artillery. 
London: Wm. H. Atien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. INMAN’S NAVIGATION. 
Now Keady, Price 12s. a New Edition (ewefully 
examined and corrected by the Author), of =~ 
AVIGATION AND NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. For the Use of British Seamen. 
By the Rev. James Inman, D.D. 
Late Professor at the Roval Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul's Church Yard, & Waterloo Place. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL OF ARTS. 
ALLERY of PICTURES of FIFTY- 
FOUR MASTERS; being achoice Selection of 

Seventy-three highly-finished Line-Engravings, by emi- 

nent Artists, (iucluding the ‘* Blind Fiddler,’ by Wil 

kie,) chiefly for the first time engraved, aud caunot be 
procured, except in this Collection. With Historical aud 

Critical Dissertations. By ALLAN CuNNINGHAM. 

2 vols 8vo. 73 Plates, elegantly bound, 2/. 14s. A few 
Copies imperial 8yo. India Proofs, half-bound mo- 
rocco, 6/. 6s. 

Loudon: G, and W, Nico.; and Henry Graves and Co. 

Pall Mall. 

Karly iu July will be Published, in a handsome volume, 
imperial 8vo. illustrated by a large Map of the Mer de 
Glace of Chamouni, lithographed Views and Plans, 
aud Engravings on Wood, 

VRAVELS TUROUGIL TYE ALPS 
of SAVOY and other Parts of the PENNINE 

CHAIN; with Observations on the Phenomena of 

GLACIERS, 

By James D. Forbes, F.R.S. Sec. R.S E. Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institute of France, aud Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Ediuburgh. 

Avam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh. 


Published this Day, 


I. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, Vol, IT. with Plates and Maps. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, AsBoTsForD Epirion. 
Part Twenty nine. 


Ill. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Perop.r’s Epitron. 
No. 74, aud Part XVIII. 


Also, 
THE HEART OF MID LOTHIAN of this Issue, 
Complete, Price 2s. 3d. 
Ropert Cavett, Edinburgh; Hovuiston and Stoneman, 
London. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR 
OF * OLIVER CROMWELL.” 
Just Ready, in three volumes post Svo. 
Wy AS MADUEE WYVILL; 
i OR, THE MAID'S REVENGE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 
Also, Now Ready, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, an Historical Romance. By 
W. Harrison Arnsworti, Esq. Author of ‘‘ The Tower 
of London,”? &c. Complete in 3 vols. post 8yo, with 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

** Decidedly Mr, Ainsworih’s best work.’’—Morning 
Post. 
Henry Cotnvrn, Pablisher, 13, Great Marlborough 








Street. 


nahin 
HE INDIAN MAIL, No. 2, Price 1, 


Postage-free, will be Published im i 
the arrival of the Overland Mail from Pi ™ 
London; We. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Stree 
L. Wvtp, 13, Catherine Street, Strand; and all News! 
Agents. “ae 


—, 


x In post 8vo, price 9s. 
ENTHAMIANA: OR SELEC? 
EXTRACTS from the WORKS of JEREMY 

BENTHAM; with an Outline of his Opinions on tj, 

principal subjects discussed in his Works, ‘ 

Edited by Jonn Hint Burton, Advocate, 

‘¢ A Benthamiana might be made of passage 
of Addison or Go'dsmith.’’—Londun and Wetmaat 
Review. i 
WiiitaM Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxin Marsuany, and 

Co. London; and Joun Cummtne, Dublin. . 

This Day is Published, in 2 vols. small 8v0. Price 12,, 

bound in cloth, P 


NE WORLD OF LONDOY, 


By Joun Fisher Murray. 

Contents: Introductory—Why the World of Londog 
—Valgar Errors concerning Life in London—Illimita. 
bility of Loudon—Avu Essay on Ne .ghbourhoods—Neg 
Door Neigbour to the Last—Indnstry of Londou—, 
Comfortable Chapter—The Association of London Life 
—Public Opinion in London—The Little Men of Little 
Places—Competition in London—The Division of Labour 
iu London—The Trish aud Scots iu London—Foreigners 
in London—Homeless aud Houseless People—Londoy 
Recreations—Social Relaxations—The Lungs of London 
—Exhibitions—Music—The Theatres—-The Tower ang 
the Abbey—The Stomachs of London—A Morning at 
Bow Street— Legal Dietetics—Killed, Wounded, and 
Missing —Walking the Hospitals—Funerais. 

Wma. Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
Published This Day, Fourth Editipn, greatly enlarged, 
8vo. with nearly Two Hundred and Forty Illustrations 
on Wood, 21s. cloth, 
| ee ENTS OF PRACTICAL 

_4 AGRICULTURE; Comprehending the Culti- 
vation of Plants, the Husbandry of Domestic Animals, 
and the Economy of the Farm. 

By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

*,* This edition contains large and iuteresting addi- 
tious ou the chemical constitution and geological rela. 
tions of soils; on the effects of climate and altitude; on 
the nature, uses, and action of manures; on the prin- 
ciples of tillage aud the succession of crops; ou the 
theory and practice of draining, &e. 

Lately Published, by Professor Low. 

THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANI- 
MALS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 2 vols. 4to,. 
with 52 coloured Plates, 16 guineas, half-bound morocco. 

Lond. n: Loneman, Brows, Green, aud Lonemans, 








In a Few Days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AKLEIGH; OR THE MINOR OF 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. A Tale. 
By the Author of * Life in the West.”” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates. 
REMINISCENCES OF SYRIA; 
And Fragments of Letters and Journals from the 
Holy Land. 
By Colonel Napier. 

Part I. Price 3s. To be completed in 3 Parts. 
THE HINDU PRIESTESS AND THE AFFGHAN 
KING. A Poem in Six Cantos. By E. Srewart. 

In 2 vols. bound in oue. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE RETIRED LIEUTENANT AND TIE 
BATTLE OF LONCARTY. 
Poem in Ten Cantos. By Joun Lake. 
Count Henry Krastnski’s New Pontsu Nove. 
u 3 vols. post 8vo 


I 5 
THE POLES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON 
NOW READY. 
1. FRIEND OR FOE! By Miss Pickertna. 3 vols. 
2. GABRIELLE; or Pictures ofa Reign. 3 vols. 
3. BEN BRADSHAWE, the Man Without a Head. 
3 vols. 
4. THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 3 vols. 
5. THE MEMOIRS OF A BRAHMIN. 3 vols. 
6. THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 3 vols. 
T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
Now Ready, iu 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 23s. bound, 
DIARY OF THE TIMES OF 
C HARLES THE SECOND. 
By the Hon. Hexry Sypney, afterwards 
Earl of Romvey 
Including numerous Letters of the celebrated Countess 
of Sunderland, and other distinguished Personages. 
Edited, with Notes, by R. W. BLencowe, Esq. 
“The nature of this ‘ Diary and Correspondence’ may 
be in some degree anticipated from the fact that the 
Diarist was not only a brother of the celebrated Algernon 
Sydney, but that he successively filled the high court and 
political offices of Groom of the Bedchamber, Master of 
the Robes, Envoy to the States of Hollaud, one of the 
chief Secretaries of State, Lord Lieutenant General and 
Governor of Ireland, Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Lieutenant-General of the Forces, aud finally Groom of 
the Sto'e and First Gentleman of the Bedchamber. He 
was also a Member of Parliament for Bramber, and (no 
trifling advantage in the times and court in which he 
figured) confessedly the handsomest man of his day. 
That the ‘ Diary’ of such a person, so placed in regard to 
the Court and Times of Charles IL. must abound in fea- 
tures of uusurpassed interest and amusement need 
scarcely be stated. The nature and quality of the corre- 
spondence may be as readily guessed at from the fullow- 








ing list of some of the personages who figure in that por- 
tion of the work.— Charles I. —The Duke of York— Prin- 
cess Aune—The King of Denmark —The Prince of Orange 
—The Duke of Montague—The Countess of Sunderland 
—The Earl of Halifax—The Dutchess of Portsmouth — 
The Earl of Rochester—The Earl of Sunderland—Lord 
Godolphin—The Earl of Essex—The Earl of Ossory— 
Sir William Temple—Sir Robert Southwell —William 
Penu—Marshal Schomberg, &c. &c. 

Henny Covsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 





London: Printed by JosrpH Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 








Court, Strand ; avd Published by himat No. 9, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, sarurpay, 3d june 1843, 
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